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If  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hi*  fate.  If  he  retolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerou* 
precipice  of  telling  unbiaated  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind-^neitJur  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tell*  the  crime* 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hand*  <tf  the  law;  if  he  teU*  them  of  virtue*,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
eUtack*  him  with  elander.  But  he  regard*  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  *ide*,  and  then  he  may  go  onfearleaa.’^'D'^  Fox. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

This  has  been  a  week  of  considerable  importance  in 
France ;  bnt  the  events  and  the  moral  may  be  recorded 
in  a  few  lines.  Two  propositions  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly  were  presented  a  few  days  ago,  the  one  by  M. 
Leon  de  Maleville,  of  the  Left  Centre,  and  the  other  by 
M.  Raoul  Duval,  a  concealed  Bonapartist.  Both  were 
referred  to  Commissions,  and  the  report  on  each  was 
favourable.  On  Wednesday  a  vote  was  taken  on  M. 
de  MaleviUe*s  proposition,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  forty-three.  M.  Raoul  Duval’s  was  not 
put.  Thus  have  ended  for  the  present  all  the  attempts 
to  obtain  an  appeal  to  the  country,  and  in  a  few  d^s 
the  Assembly  will  adjourn  for  the  autumn  recess.  M. 
Chabaud  Latour,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  made 
the  important  promise  that  the  Constitutional  laws  shall 
be  considered  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  session. 
Meanwhile,  although  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly 
has  been  postponed,  all  parties  agree  that  the  event 
must  take  place  in  a  few  months. 

The  French  Assembly  is  more  united  about  the 
organisation  of  the  army  than  about  anything  else,  and 
the  other  day  it  voted  20,000,0001.  to  meet  the  military 
estimates.  A  larger  military  budget  baa  seldom  or 
never  been  voted  by  any  nation  even  in  time  of  war ; 
and  yet  the  trade  of  France  is  languishing,  and  her 
peasantry  feel  the  pinch  of  adversity.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Italy  and  Germany  are  uneasy  when  they  find 
General  Cissey  armed  with  20,000,0001.,  and  an  effective 
army  of  400,000  men. 

The  Tories,  as  we  show  in  another  column,  are  doing 
the  work  of  the  Liberation  Society  with  astonishing 
goodwill.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr  Disraeli  did  a 
masterpiece  of  service  to  Mr  Miall,  by  moving  that  the 
salary  of  the  judge  who  is  to  put  down  Ritualism  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Thus  the  tax¬ 
payers  must  pay  3,0001.  a-year  to  abolish  heresy.  Mr 
Disraeli  explained,  it  is  true,  that  most  of  the  amount 
would  be  recouped  by  the  fees  exacted  from  the  suitors ; 
bnt  the  loss,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  fall  on  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection  of  theological  units  who  pay  the 
taxes.  Mr  Macdonald  asked  whether  the  Government 
would  allow  the  Dissenters  to  obtain  3,0001.  a-year  on 
the  same  terms.  Mr  Forsyth  revived  his  suggestion 
that  the  salary  of  the  judge  ought  to  be  paid  by  the 
bishops  themselves,  because  his  swiftness  as  a  heresy 
hunter  would  save  them  much  expense  as  well  as  much 
trouble ;  but  we  confess  that  we  are  rather  shocked  to 
hear  a  sound  Churchman  insinuating  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  can  afford  to  organise  the  Gospel  for  less 
than  15,0001.  a-year,  or  the  Bishop  of  London  for  less 
than  10,0001.  It  will  obviously  never  do  to  cut  down  the 
episcopal  revenues,  lest  we  be  tempted  to  have  recourse 
to  the  sacrilegious  course  of  inviting  estimates  for  the 
performance  of  the  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  work. 
Cobbett  magnanimously  said  that  he  would  do  the  duty 
of  King  for  three  hundred  a  year,  and  pay  his  own  cab 
hire  out  of  that  modest  stipend ;  but  the  offer  was  not 


accepted.  In  these  sacrilegious  times,  however,  the 
House  of  Commons  might  be  seriously  tempted  by 
offers  to  do  the  work  of  the  Primate  for  a  few  hundreds 
a-year,  especially  if  by  means  of  the  Bill  which  is  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  next  year,  the  House  of  Commons  should  so 
attenuate  the  Prayer  Book  as  to  leave  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  little  religion  worth  speaking  about. 
Hence  we  wonder  that  so  eminent  a  Churchman  as  Mr 
Forsyth  rashly  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  has  three  times  the  salary  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  one  and  a-half  times  the  salary  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  three  thousand  times  as  much  as 
was  paid  for  the  copyright  of  *  Paradise  Lost.*  Mean¬ 
while  Dissenters  have  to  note  that  they  are  to  contribute 
a  part  of  the  3,0001.  a-year  which  is  to  defray  the  cost 
of  putting  down  Ritualists.  As  Mr  Dillwyn  said  they 
might  not  have  objected  strongly  if  the  Public  Worship 
Bill  had  not  declared  that  **  the  parishioners  ”  whom  it 
mentioned  must  be  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
Thus  the  English  Church,  like  the  Scotch,  is  to  be  made 
a  sect,  and  that  sect  is  to  obtain  a  new  subsidy  from  the 
national  fund  of  3,0001.  a-year.  That  is  another  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  the  Establishment. 


Mr  Fawcett  raised  an  embarrassing  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  second  reading  of  the  India 
Councils  Bill.  The  object  of  it  is  to  add  to  the  Council 
a  member  who  will  do  for  the  department  of  public 
works  what  the  financial  member  does  for  finance,  and 
the  legal  member  for  the  revision  of  the  laws.  Thus 
stated  the  object  seems  harmless  and  even  laudable.  The 
public  works  of  India  are  so  important,  the  expenditure 
on  them  is  so  great,  and  the  official  tendency  to  make  it 
reckless  is  so  excessive  that  much  good  might  be  done 
if  one  member  of  the  Council  were  specially  charged  with 
the  task  of  checking  the  extravagant  crotchets  of 
engineers.  Mr  Fawcett  did  not  deny  that,  nor  does  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick  in  the  letter  on  the  subject  which  he 
has  written  to  the  Times.  But  everything  depends  on 
the  choice  of  the  man.  If  he  be  an  engineer  of  the 
Napoleonic  order,  or  if  bis  mind  be  filled  with  vast  con¬ 
ceptions,  if  he  be  determined  to  treat  India  like  a  model 
farm,  which  must  be  drained  and  watered  and  provided 
with  roads  regardless  of  expense,  he  will  be  such  a 
scourge  to  the  finances  that  his  coming  will  be  as  terrible 
as  a  famine.  For  India  is  a  very  poor  country,  and  the 
people  are  already  taxed  up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 
Mr  Fawcett  showed  with  great  force  that  railways  and 
irrigation  works  had  often  been  constructed  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  that  they  had  not  paid  more  than  a  trivial 
return  on  the  outlay,  and  that  the  cost  had  been  fiung 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  Indian  taxpayers,  although 
perhaps  a  hundred  millions  of  them  did  not  receive  the 
slightest  good  from  the  undertaking,  and  may  have 
never  heard  of  it.  Lord  Mayo  denounced  that  system, 
and  Mr  Fawcett  is  doing  a  real  service  to  the  country 
by  describing  its  true  character  with  all  that  fulness  of 
knowledge  which  makes  him  an  incomparably  better 
critic  of  Indian  affairs  than  many  men  who  have  spent 
years  in  our  Eastern  Empire.  A  Minister  of  Public 
Works — for  such  the  new  member  of  the  Council 
would  be  —  might  intensify  the  evil  if  •  he  were 
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In  our  last  week’s  article  on  the  Brnisels  Conference, 
we  had  asked : — “  Could  it  be  that  a  smgle  person,  acting 
in  an  irresponsible  manner,  had  conducted  the  whole 
affair,  and  that  England  was  to  be  drawn  into  a  Con¬ 
gress,  affecting  her  naval  status,  by  procedures  of  so 
dark  and  mysterious  a  nature  ?”  We  should  scarcely 
have  expected  to  see  our  question  virtually  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  without  delay,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  English  Branch  of  the  Universal 
Alliance.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  Brussels  Confer¬ 
ence  has  arisen  out  of  the  exertions  of  a  private  society  j 
and  in  reply  to  those  who  object  to  such  a  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  when  the  interests  of  a  country  like  England  are 
at  stake,  the  writer  observes  ; — The  recent  instance  of 


an  engineer ;  ana  it  is  nitner  ^ 

that  Lord  faiiabary’s  choice  is  to  fall  on  Mi^r- 
General  Sir  Bicbard  Sirachey,  R.E.  The  public  mind 
would  have  been  more  easy  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  selected  a  first-rate  man  of  business  and  a  master  of 
finance  instead  of  an  engineer.  W^e  can  only  hope  that 
General  Strachey  will  be  so  tightly  fettered  by  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  be  unable  to  play  the  part  of  a  Brunei. 

Mr  Disraeli  has  at  last  given  the  names  of  the  new 
Commissioners  who  are  to  take  charge  of  the  Endowed 
Schools.  They  are  Mr  Longley,  who  is  the  Chief  In¬ 
spector  for  the  Local  Government  Board  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District;  Canon  RoWnson,  one  of  the  three 


camp  ;  and  Lord  Ulinton,  who  was  Under  secretary  oi 
State  for  India.  The  selection  seems  to  be  free  from 
any  violent  party  bias,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  how  the 
Commissioners  will  act  under  their  new  masters. 

A  grand  Irish  row  began  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Thursday  night  and  lasted  until  Friday  morning. 
The  Irish  members  naturally  object  to  the  prolongation 
of  those  Coercion  Acts  which  were  passed  for  a  limited 
time,  and  they  specially  object  to  the  extension  of  that 
time  by  the  indirect  agency  of  the  Expiring  Laws  Con¬ 
tinuance  Bill,  which  packs  a  score  of  miscellaneous 
measures  into  a  legislative  omnibus  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  drives  them  into  the  Statute-book.  Mr 
Butt  demanded  that  the  Coercion  Acts  should  end  next 
session  ;  the  Government  proposed  that  they  might,  in 
case  of  necessity,  be  continued  for  a  session  longer;  but 
eventually  it  offered  to  make  them  cease  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1875.  The  object  of  that  proposal  was  to 
give  the  House  the  means  of  re-enacting  them  in  the 
course  of  an  autumn  session,  if  the  state  of  Ireland 
should  impose  upon  it  so  unhappy  a  necessity.  The 
Irish  members  scornfully  refused  to  accept  such  a  com¬ 
promise,  but  they  proposed  a  compromise  of  their  own, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Acts  should  cease  on  the  let  of 
October.  The  Government  would  not  listen  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  the  wrangle  went  on  from  hour  to  hour, 
amid  an  immense  expenditure  of  Irish  eloquence,  until 
the  Hibernian  band] were  crushed  in  successive  divisions. 

The  Brussels  Congress,  as  it  is  styled — but  which,  by 
the  leave  of  our  contemporaries,  is,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  a  Conference,  and  not  a  Congress — has 
begun  badly,  by  resolving  upon  the  absolute  secrecy  of  its 
sittings.  We  do  not  see  why  purely  humanitarian  ob¬ 
jects  should  thus  be  hidden  under  a  kind  of  conspirator’s 
cloak.  The  presidency  of  the  Conference  has  l^en  en¬ 
trusted  to  Biu'on  Jomini,  the  Russian  delegate.  He  is 
stated  now  to  be  the  factotum  of  the  meeting ;  and  this 
quite  accords  with  what  we  said  in  our  last  issue  on  the 
part  played  by  Russia  in  the  whole  affair.  The  special 
Brussels  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  in  a  letter 
dated  Tuesday  morning  (July  28),  speaks  of  “  the  pre¬ 
tended  initiative  of  Russia,”  and,  with  an  assumed  tone 
of  overpowering  knowledge,  says  that  it  suited  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  to  “  have  Russia  appear  as  the  sponsor 
of  this  'humane’  movement.”  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  as  we  see 
from  another  letter  of  his,  which  appeared  on  Thursday, 
had  however  found  out  that  it  is  the  Russian  delegates 
to  whom  the  Congress  must  look,  not  certainly  for  in¬ 
structions,  but  at  least  for  a  clue  to  the  course  of  things.” 
He  adds  ; — “  Baron  Jomini  is  commonly  described  as  the 
author  of  this  scheme  of  a  Congress  ;  cmd  there  is  no  reason 

to  suppose  the  description  is  inacewrate . That  he 

will  amply  justify  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  and 
Prince  Gortschakoff ;  that  he  will  keep  the  Congress 
well  in  hand,  and  will  apply  diplomatic  pressure  in  the 
best  Russian  style— 'these  things  no  one  seems  to  doubt. 
Of  course,  then,  people  demand  the  meaning  of  the 
vague  statement  made  yesterday.”  This  self-contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  correspondent  within  a  few  hours  is  very 
promising.  We  may  hope  that  in  future  he  will  refrain 
from  vague  statements,  even  if  he  should  thereby  miss 
the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  weak  jokes  of  the  Boule- 
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A  little  tabbing  up  of  tbe  faded  appearances  of  Bona¬ 
partism  has  also  been  performed  by  Eugenie,  through  a 
visit  she  paid  to  the  Gi’and  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden  on  tho  island  of  Hainan.  Baden,  which  is  at 
present  protected  by  the  annexation  of  Alsace,  is  the 
very  country  where,  in  the  beginning  of  that  war  which 
the  ex-Empress  had  contrived  to  bring  about,  the  gravest 
apprehensions  were  entertained,  owing  to  the  want  of 
fortified  places  in  tbe  Black  Forest  and  the  insufficient 
number  of  U'oops  then  stationed  there.  A  few  bodies  of 
troops,  rapidly  got  together,  actually  had  to  perform  for 
a  while  incessant  circular  marches  so  as  to  apparently 
cover  tbe  country  and  deceive  the  French  commanders. 
The  people  who  knew  of  this  stratagem  were  in  the 
meanwhile  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  inroad  of  Turcos 
and  other  semi-military  cut-throats.  It  is  to  the  Prince 
of  that  same  country  (the  Grand  Duchess  being,  more¬ 
over,  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  William)  that  the 
widow  of  the  man  of  Sedan  now  pays  a  visit.  Evidently 
she  tries  to  make  a  little  political  capital  out  of  visits  at 
the  courts  of  a  nation  which  she  had  attempted  to  wrong 
as  far  as  lay  in  her.  The  relationship  of  a  former  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden  to  the  Beanharnais  family  was,  no 
doubt,  the  pretext  for  the  visit  at  Mainau ;  but  what  has 
the  Countess  of  Montijo  to  do  with  this  long-bygone 
Beanharnais  affair  p  The  Empress  Augusta  has  now 
also  arrived  at  Hainan  to  see  her  daughter.  Who  knows 
whether  the  enterprising  widow  of  Napoleon  HI.  will 
not  try  to  improve  the  occasion  p  These  may  be  small 
signs  whereby  to  judge  a  political  situation ;  but  straws 
often  indicate  which  way  the  wind  blows. 


Tbe  anti-Sacerdotal  movement  that  has  so  surprisingly 
shaken  English  politics  and  English  society  within  the 
past  few  months  is  making  itself  felt  among  some  of  our 
colonial  fellow-subjects,  and,  as  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  the  Ecclesiastical  aggressors  decidedly  caught  a 
tartar  when  they  were  rash  enough  to  arouse  tbe  anger 
of  the  long-suffering,  plain-minded,  but  resolute  Anglo- 
Saxonism  of  the  newer  world.  In  Tasmania  it  seems 
the  High  Church  **  party — for  tbe  colonists  have  so  far 
advanced  as  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  nice  theological  divi¬ 
sions — has  for  a  long  time  had  its  own  way,  and  the 
Bishop  being  a  determined  champion  of  clerical  as¬ 
cendancy,  he  has  used  his  patronage,  which  hitherto  has 
been  exclusive,  for  the  profit  of  his  own  party.  The 
Synod,  however,  which  possesses  the  right  of  legislating 
for  the  Church,  has  lately  taken  this  power  out  of  the 
Bishop’s  hands,  and  has  remitted  it  to  the  congregations 
to  determine,  in  each  particular  case,  who  should  hold 
the  patronage  of  a  benefice  in  trust  for  the  people.  “  In 
not  one  single  instance  (writes  the  correspondent  of  a 
Helbourne  paper)  has  this  confidence  been  reposed  in 
the  bishop ;  even  in  St  David’s,  his  cathedral  church,  to 
which  he  recently  presented  his  son,  the  patronage  has 
been,  despite  every  effort  to  retain  it,  wrested  from  his 
hands  by  a  large  majority,  and  there,  as  in  almost  every 
instance,  the  patronage  has  been  vested  in  the  very  men 
who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their  Low 
Church  views  and  opposition  to  the  Bishop  and  Incum¬ 
bent  of  St  David’s.”  In  fact  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as 
in  the  mother  county,  tbe  Ritualists  are  discovering 
that  they  have  carried  their  aggressive  policy  much  too 
far,  and  have  provoked  a  spirit  of  antagonism  that  for 
some  time  is  likely  to  be  both  watchful  and  wrathful. 

The  military  position  of  the  Native  States  of  India  is 
a  subject  that  ought  not  to  escape  the  attention  of  the 
Supreme  Government.  There  are  some  153  States 
governed  by  native  princes,  with  an  aggregate  popula¬ 
tion  of  fifty-five  millions,  and  a  revenue  of  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  This  revenue  makes  no  contribution  to 
the  general  expenses  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  it  is  not 
required  for  purposes  of  defence  against  foreign  enemies, 
that  being  a  charge  undertaken  by  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  notwithstanding  a 
great  part  of  the  money  thus  levied  from  the  people  is 
expended  upon  military  forces.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  Native  States  of  India  maintain  armed  and 
disciplined,  or  semi- disciplined,  troops,  numbering  more 


than  300,000,  of  which  some  240,000  are  infantry,. 
65,000  cavalry,  and  10,000  artillery-men,  working  5,250 
guns.  No  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  these  forces  are 
incompetent  for  any  active  service,  and  hardly  any  of 
them  could  fairly  be  matched  against  European  troops, 
or  even  against  Sepoys  led  by  English  officers.  Yet  it 
is  desirable  not  to  forget  that  the  total  strength  of  the 
British  army  in  India  is  only  62,000,  and  that  of  the 
native  troops  under  British  orders  105,000  men. 


The  Sooth  African  Colonies  are  following  New  Zealand' 
in  the  daring  policy  of  attempting  to  push  on  civilisation 
and  commerce  by  thrusting  the  ramifications  of  a  costly 
railway  system  into  thinly-populated  districts.  The 
Legislature  of  the  Cape  Colony  have  lately  been  con» 
sidering  a  Government  scheme  of  railway  extension, 
which,  as  expounded  in  the  Governor’s  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  is  to  extend  over  more  than  800 
miles.  The  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at  between 
four  and  five  millions  sterling,  but  such  estimates  are  for 
the  most  part  largely  exceeded.  The  Colonists,  however, 
are  very  sanguine,  and  the  state  of  their  finances  is 
certainly  encouraging.  The  Colonial  revenues  show  an 
increase  of  300,OOOZ.  within  the  past  three  years,  and  the 
entire  public  income  being  in  1872  only  a  little  more 
than  one  million  a  year,  an  annual  increase  of  100,0002., 
or  ten  per  cent.,  is  most  satisfactory.  It  is  anticipated 
that  if  the  loans  required  for  the  Government  railway 
scheme  be  sanctioned,  the  interest  on  the  new  debt  may 
be  discharged  out  of  current  revenue,  without  resort  to 
any  fresh  texation.  The  public  debt  in  1872  was  only 
1,200,0002.,  so  that  the  Capo  can  borrow  on  good  terms 
if  money  be  needed. 

Very  caustic  is  H.  Rochefort’s  review  of  Jules  Siraon’^s 
Souvenirs  de  la  Revolution  du  4  Septembref  which  the 
former  believes  must  be  supplemented  by  a  volume  of 
Oublis,  The  references  to  all  the  chief  actors  in  French 
politics  are  scathing  and  merciless.  Harshal  MacHahon 
is  “  that  type  of  ignorance  and  imbecility ;  ”  M.  Thiers  is 
the  pupil  01  Talleyrand ;  and  H.  Dufaure  is  declared  to 
be  “  the  scourge  of  all  Governments  he  assists.”  We 
hear  of  **  the  insipid  Grammont  ”  and  of  ”  that  political 
and  military  Comedian  named  Trochu ;  ”  and  we  recog¬ 
nise  the  biting  author  of  La  Lanterns  in  tbe  expression. 

The  Empire  was  not  overthrown ;  it  was  expectorated 
by  the  whole  nation.”  Certain  sentences  contain  some* 
thing  better  than  epigrammatic  abuse.  For  example, 
H.  Rochefort  says  with  truth  of  H.  Thiers,  **  In  place  of 
combatting  the  movement  for  a  dissolution  eighteen 
months  ago,  he  had  but  to  support  it,  and  use  it  to  bis 
advantage.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  been  to-day 
President,  if  not  without  opposition  at  all  events  secure, 
of  a  progressive  Republic  with  which,  in  spite  of  his 
faults  which  some  call  crimes,  he  would  have  had  the 
immortal  honour  of  connecting  his  name.” 


The  gentleman  who  reports  on  the  Home  Circuit  for 
the  TimeSy  and  who  has  taken  the  judicature  system  of 
the  country  under  his  charge,  thinks  that  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  Magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions  should  be 
enlarged.  He  has  been  struck  by  the  frequenev  with 
which  cases  at  the  Assizes  are  really  disposed  or  by  a 
Q.C.  sitting  under  a  commission ;  hence  his  suggestion. 
We  must  own  that  while  Justice  i  receive  their  appoint* 
ments  under  such  a  system  of  chance  .tempered  by 
favouritism  as  now  exists,  there  is  not  much  ground  for 
the  suggestion.  Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  the 
narrower  the  jurisdiction,  tho  better ;  and  the  reporter 
might  have  made  out  a  much  better  case  had  he  endea* 
voured  to  show  that  the  Justices  were  improperly  invested 
with  authority  in  regard  to  game  cases  or  conspiracy. 
Unsatisfactory  though  the  appointments  to  the  magis¬ 
tracy  are  here,  we  must  say  that  they  compare  favourably 
with  the  Irish  system.  When  a  man  is  not  placed  on 
the  Commission  chiefly  because  he  is  a  doctor,  the  system 
is  very  odd  if  not  absolutely  rotten.  And  yet  it  »  to 
men  chosen  in  this  highly  'questionable  manner,  that 
the  work  of  administering  the  delicate  Coercion  Laws 
is  committed  !  It  is  high  time  that  the  question  of  tho 
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mode  of  appointing  Justices  were  fully  investigated. 
There  are  big  abuses  abroad.  We  do  not  know  that 
game  preservers  any  more  than  railway  companies  have 
the  right  to  *^keop”  Judges. 


We  happen  to  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  of  last 
week  three  striking  illustrations  of  the  inequality  of 
Justices’  justice.  A  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Turner,  M.A.,  described  as  “an  old  Rugbeian,  engaged 
lately  in  tuition  amongst  the  resident  gentry  of  Learning* 
ton,”  was  charged  with  stealing  certain  books  from 
Messrs  Smith  and  Son’s  Leamington  book>stall.  After 
his  first  theft,  the  stall-keeper  had  sent  him  a  bill  as  a 
polite  hint,  to  w’hich  the  unabashed  thief  retorted  by 
carrying  off  another  book.  This  time  he  was  captured 
with  the  book  in  his  possession,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
ingenuous  statement  that  “  he  bad  taken  it  to  send  to  a 
pupil  who  required  it,”  was  lodged  in  gaol.  But  he  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  agent 
for  the  prosecution,  stating  candidly  that  he  “very  much 
regretted  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself 
with  Messrs  Smith,”  and  making  the  magnanimous 
declaration  that  “  if  they  would  withdraw  from  the  case 
and  offer  no  further  evidence,  he  would  undertake  that 
the  like  should  not  occur  again.”  “  Actuated  by  most 
merciful  motives,  and  in  consideration  of  the  prisoner’s 
position,  and  his  having  been  in  custody  five  days,” 
Messrs  Smith  expressed  their  desire  to  proceed  no 
further  with  the  case.  But  had  the  merciful  Messrs 
Smith  no  duty  to  the  public  in  regard  to  this  example 
to  his  flock  ?  The  magistrates  thought  not :  they  dis¬ 
charged  the  prisoner.  Clerical  thieves  have  really  such 
an  advantage  over  their  lay  brethren  “  in  consideration 
of  their  position,”  that  this  sentence  was  hardly  fair  to 
the  profession.  But  if  som6  justices  are  lenient  towards 
criminals  of  good  position,  other  justices  make  amends 
to  the  majesty  of  the  law  when  they  get  hold  of  less 
distinguished  offenders.  At  S  waff  ham  the  other  day,  a 
servant  girl  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months*  imprison¬ 
ment  for  robbing  her  master.  Her  master  was  a  clergy¬ 
man  and  this  was  her  first  offence :  but  he  did  not 
consider  her  position,  he  was  not  actuated  by  the  same 
most  merciful  motives  as  ^lessrs  Smith,  and  the  law  put 
on  its  sternest  countenance.  At  the  Leeds  Police-court, 
on  July  15,  a  farm-servant,  charged  with  the  heinous 
crime  of  sleeping  nnder  a  haystack,  w'as  sentenced  to 
seven  days’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  Such  is 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  country.  A  clergyman  may 
steal  books  from  a  merciful  bookseller,  but  a  farm-  , 
servant  must  not  sleep  under  the  haystack  of  an 
unmerciful  farmer. 


It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  contradict  Sir  W.  V.  Har- 
court  on  any  matter  of  English  political  history.  He 
has  this  w'cek  achiov’cd  a  signal  triumph  over  all  his 
enemies.  To  an  ordinary  layman  it  would  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  momentous  question  whether  “  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  ”  has  or  has  not  formed  part  of  the  style 
of  English  Sovereigns  since  the  time  of  Edward  1.,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  has  never  claimed 
the  right  of  assembling  without  a  royal  summons.  But 
Mr  Gat  homo  Hardy  has  made  this  a  question,  and  Sir 
V.  Haroourt  has  put  him  down  by  overwhelmingly 
conclusive  testimony.  It  is  well  to  have  in  England  at 
least  one  man  capable  of  keeping  everybody  right  on 
such  antiquarian  minutiaD. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  canton  of  Schwytz — 
composed,  it  is  true,  in  a  largo  majority,  of  Ultramon- 
tancs— has  resolved  upon  granting  the  political  vote  to 
all  women  with  independent  property;  adding  their  ad- 
jii  ssibility  to  State  employments. 


THE  WORST  BLUNDER  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  oollnpio  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  has  filled 
the  ene  nios  of  the  Government  with  exultation  and  its 
Inenc’s  with  dismay.  That  measure  was  at  once  so 


wantonly  aggressive  in  character,  so  needlessly  insolent 
in  tone,  and  so  hopelessly  obscure  in  construction,  that 
no  measure  of  success  could  ever  fully  have  covered  the 
disgrace  of  having  anything  to  do  with  its  production. 
But  that  the  movement  should  be  conspicuously  feeble 
as  well  as  wrong,  that  the  Bill  should  be  so  absurdly 
unjust  as  to  be  beaten  easily  by  a  numerically  hopeless 
minority,  that  it  should  be  tossed  aside  at  the  last 
moment  as  a  piece  of  nonsense  by  the  person  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  country  for  its  existence,  is  a  piling  up 
of  Parliamentary  disaster  and  disgrace  to  which  even 
weak  Ministries  seldom  have  to  submit.  Mr  Disraeli’s 
gaiety  carried  off  for  a  moment  the  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  Mr  Gladstone  brought  it  back  by  the  justly 
indignant  speech  to  which  the  cowed  ranks  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives  listened  with,  befitting  silence.  Yet  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  cowardly  attack  on  the  Com¬ 
missioners  and  the  gross  injustice  of  the  Bill  were  not 
the  worst  of  the  Ministerial  wrong-doings.  Had  the 
whole  episode  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
its  consequences  might  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Ministry,  but  by  no  means  so  serious 
a  matter  for  the  country.  The  Schools  Bill  is  not  the 
only  Government  measure  which  had  to  be  withdrawn. 
Others  of  undoubted  importance,  admitting  of  hardly 
any  debate  even  on  the  details,  have  been  involved  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill.  Mr  Disraeli  had 
to  tell  the  House  that  the  Bills  for  completing  the  J udi- 
catore  Act  of  last  year  could  not  now  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  Ministry  had  wasted  the  session, 
and  the  sacred  Twelfth  of  August  was  at  band,  so  that 
even  Bills  supported  by  almost  the  entire  strength  of 
both  Houses  had  to  be  abandoned.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  original  reform,  now  in  full  working  order  and 
complete  to  the  last  rule  in  the  schedule,  has  to  be 
postponed.  Ministers  have  not  only  failed  to  do  their 
own  part  of  the  work,  but  they  have  been  obliged 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  laws  framed  by  their 
predecessors. 

Hardly  a  word  is  required  to  show  how  very  serious 
a  thing  the  withdrawal  of  [these  Bills  most  be.  As  Sir 
Henry  James  pointed  out,  everything  had  been  got 
ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  Act.  The  judges 
had  hailed  the  new  era  in  their  addresses  to  grand 
juries.  The  Bar  had  received  a  twelvemonth’s  notice, 
and  began  to  set  its  bouse  in  order  without  a  murmur. 
Everybody  concerned  in  the  great  profession  of  the  Law 
had,  to  the  extent  of  his  business  needs,  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  meet  the  new  system.  The  whole  country  had 
felt  the  necessity  for  reform,  had  partially  comprehended 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  change,  and  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  result  of  the  experiment.  It  is  no  trivial 
matter  to  throw  into  confusion  the  calculations  of  an 
anxious  profession,  and  the  expectations  of  an  interested 
people.  For  the  whole  delay  and  confusion  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  are  responsible  from  beginning  to  end.  Nor 
does  their  responsibility  begin  with  their  advent  to 
ofl&co.  It  was  they,  and  especially  their  legal  advisers, 
who  prevented  the  Judicatnre  Bill  of  1873  from  receiving 
the  amendments  which  they  were  this  session  themselves 
obliged  to  propose,  and  for  which  the  Act  is  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  wait.  Lord  Selborne’s  original  Bill,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  repeat,  made  no  provision  for  Scotch 
appeals.  While  appeals  from  all  the  English  Coarts 
were  to  be  decided  by  the  new  Appeal  Court,  Scotch 
and  Irish  cases,  as  before,  were  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
members  protested  against  this  arrangement,  and,  we 
suppose,  convinced  Lord  Selborne  that  his  estimate  of 
national  feeling  on  the  subject  was  mistaken.  The 
Government  of  that  day  consented  to  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land  being  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  measure. 
Lord  Cairns,  who  had  no  objection  to  the  amendments 
themselves,  resisted  them  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
breach  of  privilege;  and  although,  happily,  he  esta¬ 
blished  no  precedent  for  his  prepostsrous  contention,  the 
measure  was  passed  in  its  original  imperfection.  What 
Lord  Cairns  refused  to  do  in  1873  he  was  ready  to  do  in 
1874,  and  to  do  him  justice  he  has  been  sincerely  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  measure,  and  indeed  directly  responsible 
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for  many  of  its  details.  Bat  he  was  also  sincerely  inte¬ 
rested  in  an  untenable  and  insignificant  qnibble,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  stopped  the  way  of  his  own  legislation. 
It  was  Lord  Cairns  who  made  the  Judicature  Bills 
necessary,  and  we  hold  that  ho  was  bound  in  honour  to 
see  them  passed  with  all  becoming  speed.  But  for  his 
suggestion,  the  Judicature  Act  would  now  have  been 
ready  to  come  into  operation,  and  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  would  have  been  ready  to  sit  in  November  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  constitution  of 
that  Court  is  no  doubt  afiect^  by  some  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Amendment  Bill,  but  no  change  is  proposed  which 
might  not  have  been  introduced  with  advantage  after 
the  Court  had  actually  begun  to  sit. 

Had  these  Bills  been  contested,  had  they  been 
unimportant,  had  their  withdrawal  not  affected  the 
commencement  of  the  Judicature  Act,  there  might 
have  been  little  to  be  said.  But  when  success  was 
so  easy,  and  delay  so  dangerous,  why  did  Lord 
Cairns,  with  all  his  personal  and  official  prestige, 
suffer  such  scandalous  trifling  with  important  measures  ? 
We  do  not  blame  Mr  Disraeli.  He  would  very  probably 
find  the  language  of  the  J udicature  Act  quite  as  puzzling 
as  that  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill,  and  the  subject  in 
both  cases  equally  destitute  of  interest.  But  Lord 
Cairns  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  we  cannot  help 
bolding  him  responsible  for  this  fiasco.  The  law  officers 
in  the  House  of  Commons  are  subordinate  officers,  and 
no  doubt,  in  their  innermost  hearts,  believe  that  Law 
Keform  is  great  nonsense.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor 
ought  to  have  told  the  Cabinet  that  whatever  other 
measures  they  might  have  in  hand,  his  Bills  must  pass. 
And  what  are  the  measures  before  which  they  have  had 
to  give  way  ?  An  Endowed  Schools  Bill,  which  will  be 
a  perpetual  reproach  to  the  Ministry  so  long  as  it  exists  ; 
a  Public  Worship  Bill,  which  is  adopted  by  one  section 
»of  the  Cabinet  and  disowned  by  the  other;  and  a  Scotch 
Patronage  Bill,  which  probably  has  no  serious  interest 
for  any  human  being,,  except  Sir  Robert  Anstrnther.  All 
•three,  it  will  be  observed,  are  eoclesiastioal  measures ; 
mot  one  of  them  has  been  openly  demanded  by  any  con- 
fiiderable  section  of  the  people,  and  not  one  could  have 
suffered  by  a  year's  delay.  All  of  them  are  tainted  with 
sectarianism,  and  all  of  them  have  been  the  subject  of 
sharp  debates.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  such  measures  as 
these  that  Lord  Cairns  suffered  the  easiest  and  the  most 
important  work  of  the  session  to  be  crushed  out  of  the 
field.  If  the  like  should  happen  again,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  think  that  his  influence  in  the  Cabinet  is  less,  and 
other  people's  greater,  than  most  of  us  wish  to  believe. 

One  result  of  the  doings  of  this  session  ought  to  be,  and 
probably  will  be,  a  kindlier  feeling  towards  the  members 
of  the  fallen  Ministry.  They  perished,  as  is  well  known, 
from  the  alienation  of  the  two  extreme  sections  of  their 
supporters.  They  outraged  the  timid  and  mortified  the 
advanced.  The  Liberal  party  had  been  accustomed  to 
such  a  long  tenure  of  power,  and  each  of  its  sections  had 
supposed  itself  to  be  so  exclusively  the  owner  of  the  true 
Liberal  secret,  that  no  possible  Government  could  have 
avoided  giving  dissatisfaction  to  all  of  them  in  succes¬ 
sion.  It  has  perhaps  been  the  mistake  of  Liberals  to 
forget  that  they  are  a  heterogeneous  body,  that 
advanced  Radicals  alone  or  moderate  Liberals  alone  have 
no  power  of  forming  a  stable  Government,  and  that  each 
section  must  submit  occasionally  to  the  wishes  of  the 
other.  It  is  to  this  forgetfulness  that  wo  attribute  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  many  honourable  Liberals  of  all 
shades  with  the  various  measures  of  the  Liberal  Ministry. 
We  do  not  wish  to  defend  the  mistakes  of  the  late 
Government,  but  we  think  on  the  whole  that  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  composite  Ministry  representing  a  heterogeneous 
party  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration. 
In  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts  Moderates  and  Radicals 
were  both  beginning  to  say  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  Liberalism  and  Conservatism.  The  first  session 
of  Mr  Disraeli’s  Ministry  ought  to  convince  them  of 
their  mistake.  Where  is  the  Liberal  Ministry  that  could 
have  conceived  an  Endowed  Schools  Bill,  or  forced  on  a 
Scotch  Patronage  Bill,  or  for  the  sake  of  either  would 
have  abandoned  a  J adicatu'*e  Bill  ?  The  history  of  Tory 


policy  in  1874  is  a  wonderful  medley,  passing  rapidly 
from  the  bold  fanaticism  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Sandon  to  the  buffoonery  of  Mr  Disraeli  and  the  blun¬ 
ders  of  Mr  Cross.  After  the  experience  of  six  months, 
can  anybody  doubt  that  the  worst  and  weakest  of  Liberal 
Governments  is  preferable  to  a  Government  of  Tories  ? 

E.  R. 


DRIFTING  TO  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Fate  has  falsified  the  most  sacred  pledges  of  the  Tory 
Government.  Mr  Disraeli  promised  to  give  us'a  reign  of 
peace.  There  was  to  be  no  more  harassing  legislation, 
no  more  heroic  statesmanship,  no  more  plundering  or 
blundering.  Nay,  the  time  had  come  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  uttered  by  the  lips  of  Conservative 
Isaiahs,  to  the  effect  that  the  lion  of  the  beer-barrel 
should  lie  down  with  the  Iamb  of  the  Church,  and,  in 
the  form  of  Mr  Disraeli,  a  little  child  should  lead  them. 
But  all  these  fond  delusions  have  vanished,  and,  instead 
of  peace,  there  is  the  fierce  clamour  of  war.  A  fate 
stronger  than  Mr  Disraeli  has  scattered  them  all  to  the 
winds,  to  become  the  sport  of  the  satire  which  discourses 
on  the  light  of  other  days.  The  prosaic  legislation 
which  he  promised  in  the  Queen's  speech  has  nearly 
all  been  abandoned  to  make  way  for  Bills  that 
herald  ecclesiastical  revolution ;  and  so  organically 
connected  are  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  political  forces 
of  these  times,  that  revolution  in  the  Church  may  soon 
be  followed  by  revolution  in  the  State.  When  Mr 
Disraeli’s  Lord  Chancellor  was  eager  to  complete  the 
reform  of  the  judicature  system  and  to  pass  a  safe  land 
transfer  Bill,  the  Scottish  Ecole9ia9tical  Tories,— those 
Bourbons  of  Presbyterianism  who  have  learnt  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing, — went  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  said  that  the  time  had  come  for  dealing  a  grand 
blow  at  the  voluntary  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  planting 
the  Establishment  on  the  adamant  of  the  popular  will. 
Being  one  of  those  shrewd  men  who  always  over-reach 
themselves  in  the  long  run,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
had  already  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  easiest 
way  to  plant  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  a  rook, 
so  that  the  gates  of  Dissent  should  not  prevail  against 
her,  was  to  transform  her  into  a  sect  salaried  by  the 
State.  It  was  easy  to  sow  the  same  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  Mr  Disraeli,  because  his  cariosity  has  been 
excited  by  the  affairs  of  the  Kirk,  and  he  happens  to 
know  nothing  about  them.  In  ‘  Lothair  ’  he  had  pro¬ 
pounded  a  scheme  for  the  reunion  of  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Free,  and  that  scheme  was  virtuallv  the 
same  as  the  plan  embodied  in  the  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  patronage.  Mr  Disraeli  would  naturally  be  glad, 
therefore,  that  the  Duke  of, Richmond,  and  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  the  Scottish  people  had  gone  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  instruction  to  the  great  satire  on  Monsignor 
Capel  and  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  It  cannot  have  been 
difficult  to  persuade  him  that  he  is  really  the  author  of  the 
Bill  as  well  as  of  the  novel.  Thus  has  the  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment  let  loose  its  battering-ram  against  lay  patronage,  an 
institution  which  the  Tories  of  the  old  school  held  to  be 
almost  the  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  religion.  And, 
to  all  men  who  know  Scotland,  or  who  do  not  live  in 
small  clerical  cliques,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  noon¬ 
day  that  the  transformation  of  the  Scottish  Church  into 
a  salaried  sect  will  bo  quickly  followed  by  the  severance 
of  her  clergy  from  the  honours  of  the  State,  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  her  revenues. 

Perhaps  Mr  Disraeli  thought  that  one  such  Bill  would 
be  enough  for  the  session ;  but  the  passions  of  the 
Sects  do  not  lie  at  the  command  of  Downing-street. 
The  tide  of  sacerdotalism  was  rising.  The  old  Protes¬ 
tantism  of  the  English  people, — that  Protestantism  which 
is  the  deepest  conviction  of  their  nature,— was  becoming 
imperious.  The  Bishops  were  frightened.  August  per¬ 
sonages  were  troubled  in  their  remote  and  misty  solitudes. 
Skilful  deans  felt  the  need  of  statesmanship  to  save  our 
Act  of  Parliament  Christianity  from  being  paganised  by 
the  beliefs  and  the  rites  which  medieval  Catholicism 
borrowed  from  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And 
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thas  was  launched  the  Public  Worsbip  iteguiation  mn. 
So  Boon  as  it  was  afloat,  Mr  Disraeli  saw  that  the 
storm  had  been  let  loose,  and  that  the  Government 
could  only  run  with  the  wind.  The  tempest  soon 
became  so  furious  as  to  frighten  the  Bishops,  who 
bad  not  expected  such  an  outburst  of  sacerdotal  or  of 
Protestant  fervour,  and  they  whimpered  that,  after  all, 
the  Bill  was  small.  But  the  answering  shout  of  the 
Protestant  party  was  that,  if  it  was  small,  they  would 
make  it  large,  and  that,  as  they  were  about  the  business 
of  proving  themselves  to  be  masters  in  their  own  house, 
they  would  do  it  thoroughly.  Such  has  been  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Commons,  and  Mr  Disraeli  is  rushing  on 
with  the  blast.  With  the  exception  of  Mr  Gathorne 
Hardy  and  Lord  Salisbury,  who  have  gone  ashore  until 
the  storm  shall  blow  ovei^,  the  Ministry  is  now  scudding 
before  the  wind  of  Protestantism,  bound  for — Heaven 
knows  where ! 

They  cannot  stop  at  the  usual  landing* place  of 
the  third  reading.  Behind,  the  horizon  is  black  with 
coming  storm,  which  will  overtake  them  at  the  outset  of 
next  session,  when  Mr  Russell  Gurney  has  promised  to 
bring  in  another  Bill  which  will  deal  with  clerical 
offences  against  morality  and  doctrine.  Thus  the 
Prayer  Book  will  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
to  be  cut  and  carved  by  more  than  600  Churchmen, 
Dissenterr,  heathens,  pigeon-shooters,  and  men  from 
the  City,  who  believe  in  the  gospel  of  Threadneedle- 
street,  and  who  wonder  that  Moses — if  they  ever 
heard  of  him — did  not  lay  down  any  rules  about  the 
best  method  of  discounting  bills.  The  House  will  be 
transformed  into  a  theological  class-room  and  the  talking 
members  into  preaching  professors.  Mr  Beresford  Hope, 
who  keeps  an  ecclesiastical  old  curiosity  shop,  will 
expose  bis  miscellaneous  collection  of  clerical  trumpery, 
and,  like  a  theological  cheap- Jack,  will  sing  the*  praises 
of  each  article  with  that  waddling  fluency  which  befits 
a  mind  that  seems  to  be  always  reeling  home  from 
church.  Sir  William  Harcourt  will  be  so  learned,  and 
BO  Protestant,  and  so  unctuous  in  his  command  of  Act  of 
Parliament  sanctity  as  to  confirm  the  growing  belief  that 
the  object  of  his  ambition  is  not,  as  his  enemies  have  said, 
the  le^ership  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  the  primacy  of 
the  Church.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  the  next  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr 
Tait,  whose  health  is  so  precarious  that  he  is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  place,  might  be  induced  to  resign  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  then  Sir  William  Harcourt 
could  easily  go  through  all  the  preliminary  stages  of 
piety  and  ordination  in  a  single  forenoon.  Nay,  if  he 
should  refuse  to  quit  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
might  be  possible  to  pass  a  Bill  relieving  him  from 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  permitting 
him  to  lead  the  Liberal  party  in  lawn  sleeves. 
“The  most  reverend  and  right  honourable  prelate 
the  leader  of  her  Majesty’s  Opposition”  would  sound 
very  well,  and,  after  the  House  had  been  accustomed  to 
it,  Sir  William  might  become  first  Minister  of  the 
Crown  as  well  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A 
man  of  so  much  ability  and  energy  could  easily 
rule  the  Church  in  the  forenoon  and  the  State  in 
the  evening.  Archbishop  Harcourt  could,  by  uniting 
the  two  highest  oflices  of  both  in  his  'Own  capacious 
person,  do  special  good  to  the  Church  by  taking  charge 
of  the  Bill  for  the  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  by 
freeing  that  interesting  memorial  of  legislative  skill  from 
all  traces  of  Catholic  paganism.  Much  help  might  also 
be  got  from  Mr  Fawcett,  who  has  been  a  “  sound  Church¬ 
man  ”  ever  since  he  attacked  the  Birmingham  League. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Established  religion  he  has  some 
ideas  which  it  might  bo  useful  to  embody  in  the  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book.  He  thinks  that, 
through  a  pardonable  oversight,  the  authors  of  the 
Gospels  forgot  to  denounce  out-door  relief,  and  to 
forbid  the  boarding-out  of  pauper  children.  Perhaps  he 
Would  not  mind  the  trouble  of  continuing  the  work  of 
the  Evangelists  by  proposing  a  couple  of  amendments 
when  the  House  shall  go  into  Committee  on  the  clauses 
of  the  rubrics?  Another  “sound  Churchman,”  Mr 
Chaplin,  knows  so  much  more  about  betting  than  the 


Club  into  the  liturgy.  Perhaps  that  would  be  the  best 
way  to  cancel  the  Betting  Act.  Nor  can  game  preserving 
be  left  out  by  a  House  which  has  raised  it  to  the  dignity 
of  an  awful  religious  rite.  Mr  Greene  might  propose  an 
eleventh  commandment,  “  Thou  shalt  not  poach.  * 

Thus  revised,  the  Prayer  Book  would  be  the  greatest 
theological  curiosity  in  Christendom.  But  the  clergy  have 
been  made  furious  by  the  bare  idea  that  such  a  body  should 
dare  to  touch  the  things  of  the  sanctuary.  And  we 
frankly  admit  that  there  will  be  some  incongruity  when 
Mr  Raikes  shall  put  to  the  Committee  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  second  clause  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

“  It  is  proposed,”  he  will  say,  “to  leave  out  all  the  words^ 
from  ‘  Which  faith  *  in  line  5  to  the  words  *  perish  ever- 
lasting  *  in  line  8.  Those  who  agree  with  that  amend¬ 
ment  say  ‘  Aye ’ ;  those  who  disagree  with  it  say  ‘  No* ;  I 
think  the  Ayes  have  it.**  “  The  Noes  have  it,’*  would  be 
the  fierce  but  despairing  cry  of  Mr  Beresford  Hope  and 
other  defenders  ot  the  faith ;  and  forthwith  the  House 
would  divide,  amid  much  laughter,  to  determine  whether 
the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  should  be  damned 
everlastingly.  If  the  description  seems  irreverent  the 
fault  is  not  ours,  but  that  of  our  glorious  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State,  which  makes  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Mr  Greene,  and  Mr  Fawcett  rulers  in  Israel.  We  are 
quite  aware  that,  so  long  as  the  Church  is  connected 
with  the  State,  the  House  of  Commons  must  repair  the 
cracks  in  the  old  doctrines  and  deliver  new  ones ;  but 
the  Catholic  party  in  the  Established  Church  will,  never¬ 
theless,  rebel  against  the  intrusion  of  the  secular  intel¬ 
lect  into  the  sphere  of  faith.  They  will  protest  against 
Sir  William  Harcourt’s  belief  that  an  Archbishop  should 
be  half  a  First  Commissioner  of  Police  and  half  a  con¬ 
juror.  Perhaps  the  Protestant  party  may  rebel  too  ;  and 
Mr  Richard  will  whisper  to  both  that  the  end  of  these 
things  is  disestablishment.  Yes,  the  theological  tempest 
is  making  the  State  Church  unmanageable,  and  she  is 
drifting  to  disestablishment. 

Mr  Disraeli  fancied  that  he  could  control  the  storm. 
He  is  like  the  magician  of  the  Arabian  tale  who  wished 
to  use  Aladdin  in  order  to  gain  the  magic  lamp,  and 
who,  when  the  boy  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
with  the  coveted  instrument  of  power,  tried  to  snatch  it 
from  him.  But  Aladdin  would  not  give  up  the  lamp, 
and  he  was  able  to  defy  the  spells  of  the  magician.  Mr 
Disraeli  has  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  into  the 
cavern  of  the  Church  for  the  Wonderful  Lamp  of  Pro¬ 
testant  zeal,  and  he  intended  to  grasp  it  in  order  to 
endow  the  Church  Establishments  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  with  the  magical  grace  of  everlasting  youth.  But 
Aladdin  dare  not  surrender  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  and 
he  does  not  know  its  secrets.  It  is  mighty  to  destroy 
as  well  as  to  build,  and  by  the  time  that  he  shall  have 
learned  the  range  of  its  powers,  it  will  have  conjured 
the  Establishment  away  into  empty  air.  The  most 
reverend  Aladdin  will  find  some  day  that  the  fair  fabric 
has  vanished,  and  perhaps  that  the  Eastern  Magician 
has  vanished  too. 


THE  PIOUS  FOUNDER. 

The  “  pious  founder  ”  has  come  out  of  obscurity.  He 
is  once  more  lively  and  vigorous,  as  if  Turgot  and 
Brougham  had  never  lived,  and  Charity  and  Endowed 
Schools  Commissions  had  never  existed.  In  Lord  Sandon 
and  Mr  Gathorne  Hardy  he  has  found  stanch  friends  who^ 
are  prepared  to  put  forward  on  his  behalf  claims  with^ 
which  Lord  Eldon  might  have  been  satisfied.  They^ 
have  failed  to  make  him  the  tyrant  they  desire.  .Bnt,^ 
independently  of  reactionary  legislation,  what  could  ei-i 
ceed  his  powers  ?  Who,  as  things  are,  would  not  be  ft* 
“  pious  founder  **  ?  The  world  may  not  care  a  stra^j 
about  him  when  alive ;  it  may  stigmatise  him  as  a  skin- , 
flint  ora  miser;  it  may  accuse  him  of  grinding  those 
dependent  upon  him.  The  half  or  the  whole  of  his  goods  h® 
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may  give  to  the  poor,  and  yet  he  may  find  no  acceptance 
or  favour  with  his  fellow-citizens.  But  only  let  him  die 
and  **  endow  a  college  or  a  cat  and  he  will  be  raised  to 
a  seat  of  authority  ;  and  as  a  “  pious  founder  he  will 
rule  his  country  for  all  time.  It  matters  little  what  the 
object  of  your  endowment  may  be.  The  eccentric  pub¬ 
lican  who  left  a  public-house  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
of  which  one  was  that  it  should  never  be  cleaned,  the 
author  of  a  foundling  institution,  or  a  true  benefactor 
to  his  race  who  created  a  seminary  of  learning,  such  as 
Cornell  University  or  Gerard  College  at  Philadelphia, 
would  receive  impartial  treatment.  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  the  ibis.  Em¬ 
balmed  crocodiles  they  carefully  and  religiously  pre¬ 
served,  as  the  tombs  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  tell  ns. 
We  are  much  more  sensible ;  the  pious  founder  is 
our  little  idol.  He  has  a  large  morsel  of  the  land  and 
funds  of  the  country  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  him.  His 
wishes  regulate  the  arrangements  of  our  chief  schools 
and  colleges,  institutions  which  of  all  others  ought  to 
move  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  and  requirements. 
No  one  would  suffer  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  the  wisest 
person,  dead  four  centuries  ago,  to  control  the  physicking 
of  a  dog  or  colt.  When,  however,  the  educating  of  a  boy 
or  girl  is  in  question  it  is  esteemed  a  quite  different 
matter ;  and  the  **  pious  founder,’’  dead  centuries  ago, 
and  in  his  life  not  very  wise,  is  permitted  to  have  his 
way. 

Even  here,  where  the  rights  of  private  proprietors  are 
pushed  very  far,  no  one  may  tie  up  land  for  private 
objects  for  more  than  a  few  generations.  Our  law 
“abhors”  perpetuities.  Ingenuity,  family  pride,  and 
wealth  conjoined,  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the  bene¬ 
ficial  restrictions  on  settlements  ;  but  they  have  always 
been  foiled.  Certainly,  from  our  law  the  popular  idea 
that  a  roan  may  determine  the  destination  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  for  all  time  receives  no  countenance.  That  idea 
is  entirely  un-English.  It  is  only  when  a  man  leaves 
his  goods  or  estate  to  vrhat  professes  to  be  a  public 
object  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  create  a  perpetuity.  Only 
when  he  proposes  to  make  the  community,  or  some  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  it,  the  recipient  of  his  bounty,  does  the 
community  accept  the  duty  of  trustee,  and  carry  out  his 
injunctions  for  all  time.  This  is  a  sound  and  admirable 
principle.  It  is  but  meet  that  this  privilege,  so  vast, 
shall  not  be  given  for  the  gratification  of  every  whim  of 
vanity  or  desire  of  aggrandisement.  Public  bequests 
should  be  supported,  always  provided  that  the  favoured 
objects  have  been  chosen  with  care  or  judiciousness. 
Now,  is  there  much  wisdom  or  discrimination  shown 
as  to  the  gifts  which  shall  be  respected  and  those  which 
are  deemed  injurious  ?  We  prefer  to  let  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  All  charitable  bequests  are  held  good, 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  perpetuities.  A  miscel¬ 
laneous  list  of  casual  charities  is  found  in  the  preamble 
of  a  statute  of  Elizabeth.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be 
complete  or  prepared  with  forethought,  and  it  includes 
good  and  bad,  questionable  and  indifferent.  Yet 
this  list  is  taken  as  the  authoritative  guide,  and  all 
bequests  which  fall  within  or  resemble  the  for¬ 
tuitous  category  mentioned  there  are  legalised.  Those 
which  happen  to  be  outside  may  be  good,  but  they 
meet  with  no  favour ;  while  those  which  fall  within 
its  scope  are  favoured  without  question.  Hence 
result  many  strange  consequences.  Leave  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  repair  your  tomb, 
situated  within  some  church,  and  the  bequest  will  be 
carried  into  effect.  Leave,  however,  another  sum  for  the 
formation  of  a  private  museum ;  bequeath,  as  a  great 
Oriental  scholar  once  did,  a  sum  for  the  formation  of  a 
Shakespeare  museum  in  the  hands  of  private  persons  ; 
and  the  gift  will  be  void  as  a  perpetuity.  Leave  a 
direction  that  your  money  be  devoted  “  to  buying  such 
books  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interests 
of  virtue  and  religion,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,” 
and  the  gift  ^vill  be  inoperative.  But  set  aside  a  fund 
for  the  perpetual  purchase  and  distribution  of  Tapper’s 
‘  Proverbial  Philosophy,’  and  the  injunction  will  be 
respected.  The  Act,  on  which  hangs  the  greater  part 
of  the  law  of  this  subject,  mentions  “the  relief  or 


redemption  of  prisoners  **  among  the  objects  truly  chari¬ 
table  ;  but  when  a  certain  Mr  Collett  thought  proper  to 
leave  5,000Z.  for  the  generous  purpose  of  purchasing  the 
discharge  of  persons  committed  to  prison  for  not  paying 
fines  under  the  Game  Laws,  the  bequest  was  pro¬ 
nounced  void. 

All  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  superstitious  objects  are  also 
void — a  rule  certainly  admirable  if  superstition  be 
defined  with  accuracy.  By  all  means  let  us  not  per¬ 
petuate  machinery  for  the  multiplication  of  superstitions. 
But  we  may  very  well  douht  whether  this  excellent 
i  policy  has  been  wisely  and  consistently  carried  out.  We 
find  in  fact  that  there  are  singular  inconsistencies  still 
extant,  and  that,  in  these  days  of  professed  toleration,  true 
religious  e(|uality  does  not  in  this  department  exist.  One 
instance  will  prove  it.  A  High  Churchman  may  with 
safety  and  assurance  leave  a  sum  of  money  to  provide 
the  incumbent  of  a  parish  with  gorgeous  vestments ; 
this  will  be  construed  as  charity,  and  his  wishes  will  be 
complied  with,  however  pernicious  or  silly  they  may  be. 
Let  him,  however,  be  a  ]^man  Catholic,  and  desire  that 
masses  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and  he  will  be 
informed  that  such  objects  are  improper,  and  that  his 
gifts  are  void. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  lines  of  a  proper  reform.  The  man  who 
would  create  a  perpetuity  asks  a  privilege,  and  to  get  it, 
he  must  even  at  present  substantially  show  that  his  object 
falls  within  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  an 
ancient  statute.  Some  test  or  ordeal  there  should  be. 
But  the  one  in  use  was  never  intended  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  it  has  been  put ;  and  it  seems  eminently 
proper  that  the  objects  for  which  charitable  endowments 
should  be  created  should  be  more  wisely  selected  than 
they  now  are.  We  need  not  look  far  for  the  remedy.  It 
need  not  be  audacious.  It  is  not  essential  that  there 
should  be  any  power  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  say¬ 
ing  what  endowments  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  per¬ 
petuity.  No  one  man  and  no  tribunal  could  be  safely 
entrusted  with  this  superhuman  task.  Each  testator 
might,  untrammelled  by  Mortmain  Acts,  be  permitted  to 
bequeath  his  property  for  all  time  provided  it  was  some¬ 
body’s  business  to  revise  such  bequests  at  short  intervals. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  people’s  wills  should  be  remo¬ 
delled  in  any  Government  office  or  that  there  should  be 
any  departure  from  the  old  lines.  It  is  enough  that  a 
few  principles  as  ancient  as  the  Constitution  should 
be  remembered  and  observed.  What  arrangements 
will  be  best  ten  or  twenty  years  hereafter  in  regard  to  a 
school  or  charity,  nut  the  wisest  can  foresee.  If  the 
“  pious  founder  ”  had  been  humoured  to  the  full,  the  ^ 
Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  might  be  now  taught  at 
Cambridge.  The  founder  of  Gerard’s  College  tried  to 
provide  for  all  future  contingencies  ;  and  the  result  was 
embarrassment  to  the  trustees,  and  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  which  nobody  was  audible.  We  must  re¬ 
cognise  the  fact  that  the  “  pious  founder  ”  is  not  omni¬ 
scient  ;  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  best  charities 
become  corrupted ;  and  that  only  endowments  ever  useful' 
shouldbe  ever  preserved.  Give  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
we  would  therefore  say,  large  powers  in  this  field.  Let 
the  powers  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  exercises  in 
virtue  of  its  doctrine  of  cy  pres  be  extended,  so  that  not 
merely  lapsed  funds,  but  funds  not  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  may  be  diverted  or  modified.  The  “pious 
founder”  will  then  be  what  he  is  not  always  now — a 
public  benefactor. 


THE  “THREE  RULES.” 

The  advantages  anticipated  from  the  Treaty  of  Wash¬ 
ington  have  not  been  realised  to  the  satisfaction  either 
of  the  parties  concerned  or  of  the  friends  of  peace  all 
the  world  over.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  an 
understanding  from  which  so  much  was  expected  has 
turned  out  so  unfruitful.  The  example  of  the  Geneva 
Arbitration  has  not  been  followed,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
followed.  The  controversy  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  though  it  has  come  to  an  end  by  the 
settlement  of  the  technical  matter  in  dispute,  has  not 
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occupied  before  these  negotiations.  The  stops  of  this 
retrogression,  which  we  must  avow  seems  to  us  entireljr 
a  wholesome  change,  may  be  traced  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  Treaty  of 
Washington,  as  every  one  will  remember,  laid  down,  as 
between  the  contracting  Powers,  “  Three  Rules  **  bind¬ 
ing  a  neutral  nation  not  to  do  or  permit  certain  things 
which  the  general  law  of  nations  had  previously  not 
forbidden,  and  England  accepted  for  herself  a  retro-* 
operative  responsibility  under  these  Rules.^  But  it  was 
further  agreed  that  the  contracting  parties  should  re--? 
commend  these  alterations  in  international  law  to  the 
other  maritime  Powers  as  a  permanent  and  general  limi¬ 
tation  of  neutral  rights.  The  Rules,  however,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Treaty,  had  been  couched— for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  what  seemed  to  be  debates  perilous  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  negotiation — in  language  not  sufficiently' 
precise,  and  it  was  apprehended,  not  without  reason,  as 
the  event  showed,  that  the  second  Rule  in  particular 
would  probably  be  interpreted  differently  by  different^ 
countries,  according  to  their  commercial  conditions  and- 
their  power  on  the  high  seas.  This  Rule  provides  that 
the  neutral  shall  **  not  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent;] 
to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  ^ 
operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  ^ 
renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms,^^ 
or  the  recruitment  of  men ;  ”  but  it  was  obvious  that  a 
country  like  England  could  not  consent  to  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  Rule  which  would  condemn  dealings  in 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  between  a  neutral  and  a  bel¬ 
ligerent  in  war-time,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
commerce.  Such  an  interpretation,  how’ever,  was  at 
least  arguable  ;  and  the  English  Government  suggested 
that  the  doubt  should  be  settled  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  passed  at  the  same  time  with  that  approving  the 
Treaty,  which  should  declare  that  the  ordinary  course  of 
commerce  in  military  supplies  was  not  affected  by  the 
Rule,  but  only  dealings  with  vessels  of  war  actually 
carrying  on  or  intended  to  carry  on  hostile  operations 
against  a  belligerent  Power.  The  Senate,  however, 
equally  with  the  Department  of  State  was  convinced  of 
the  serviceableness  of  ambiguous  words,  and  replied  that 
an  explanation  was  superfluous  as  the  terms  of  the  Rule 
were  clear.  Mr  Fish,  too,  who  admitted  that  according 


which  is  the  best 


given  place  to  that  cordiality  of  feeling  ^ 

guarantee  for  peace  between  powerful  and  self-respecting 
nations.  Finally,  the  changes  in  the  rules  of  inter- 
national  law,  as  to  which  there  was  an  apparent  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  parties  to  the  Treaty,  and  which  were 
accordingly  to  bo  jointly  recommended  to  the  maritime 
Powers  by  the  English  and  American  Governments, 
have  not  been  adopted  in  the  same  sense  by  those 
Governments,  and  have  not  therefore  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  other  States.  The  history  and 
the  causes  of  this  singular  collapse  may  be  gathered 
from  the  correspondence  recently  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  And  much  other  information  of  a  valuable  sort 
may  be  also  derived  from  the  same  source.  We  may  see 
developed  in  a  very  distinct  form,  and  exhibited  upon 
narrow  grounds,  the  qualities  of  political  temper  that 
have  made  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  arrive  at  any  loyal  and 
sympathetic  agreement  in  policy  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  may  no 
less  clearly  distinguish  the  characteristic  weaknesses 
that  have  led  our  own  diplomatists  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mire  of  “  understandings  **  that 
were  no  understandings,  and  “  compromises  ”  that 
turned  out  to  be  unconditional  surrenders.  The  hard, 
resolute  dogmatism  of  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington,  its  remarkable  mastery  of  all  the  quirks 
and  quibbles  of  diplomatic  language,  its  determination 
not  to  let  any  point  that  could  possibly  be  argued  pass 
by  without  argument,  and  to  give  up  none  without  a 
sharp  contest ;  its  claims  either  to  make  a  merit  of  every 
concession,  or  to  exact  an  equivalent  for  it;  all  these 
qualities  are  such,  we  now  can  see,  as  inevitably  overbore 
Uie  looser  fibre,  and  less  robust  nature,  of  English  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  Foreign  Office  in  Downiug-street,  what¬ 
ever  its  defects  and  demerits,  might  at  one  time  boast 
that  it  saw  its  way  clearly  to  certain  ends,  and  had  its 
mind  made  up  as  to  the  choice  of  means.  But  since 
Lord  Palmerston  left  the  Department  its  policy  has  been 
of  the  molluscous  kind.  There  has  ^en  a  painful 
anxiety  to  do  something,  and  a  bewildering  vagueness  as 
to  what  was  the  thing  to  bo  done,  and  the  way  in  which 
to  do  it.  A  strong  man,  knowing  his  own  path,  and 
following  it  with  bold  firm  steps,  naturally  was  able,  by 
the  very  magnetism  of  his  energy,  to  drag  the  inverte¬ 
brate  order  of  politicians  after  him.  If  they  failed  to 
yield  to  his  resolute  attitude,  it  was  always  easy  to  con¬ 
fuse  them,  and  even  to  make  them  enamoured  of  confusion. 
Til  us  in  all  the  negotiations  preceding  and  following  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  the  American  Department  of 
State  was  successful,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  either  in 
obtaining  concessions  by  an  obstinate  insistence  upon 
certain  terms,  or  by  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  terms 
being  vaguely  worded  might  be  open  to  different  inter¬ 
pretations,  of  which  that  Favourable  to  the  United  States 
w’ould  not  of  necessity  prevail.  The  English  Foreign 
Oifice,  in  impatient  alarm  lest  the  negotiations  should  be 
broken  off,  and  the  Department  should  be  chargeable  after 
all  with  “  doing  nothing  ” — as  if  guarding  the  national  in¬ 
terests  was  *'  nothing  *’ — stumbled  on  the  right  handinto 
unqualified  capitulations,  and  on  the  left  into  ambiguous 
agreements,  supplemented  by  informal  “understandings,” 

impressions,”  and  all  the  rest  of  the  furnishing  of 
hazy  minds.  To  what  this  unequal  contest  conducted 
England  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  American  negotiations, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  any  Englishman.  But  it 
appears  that  with  respect  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
rules  of  international  law,  affecting  the  conduct  of 
neutral  nations  towards  belligerents,  this  country  was 
very  near  being  involved  in  even  more  serious,  because 
more  permanent  and  far-reaching,  difficulties. 

The  method  of  averting  a  rupture  of  negotiations  by 
conceding  whatever  the  American  Government  insisted 
upon,  became  after  a  while  impossible,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  adoption  of  loose  language  open  to  various  in¬ 
terpretations  w'as  chosen  as  convenient.  This  latter 
plan  has  been  somewhat  discredited  by  the  history  of 
the  “  Indirect  Claims,”  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  again  consciously  accepted  as  a  governing 
principle  in  English  diplomacy.  The  Foreign  Office  is, 
therefore,  brought  back  to  something  like  the  position  it 


stands.  Lord  Granville  has  again  committed  the  country^ 
to  all  the  consequences  of  what  may  be  imported  into  a| 


studiously  vague  proviso.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  stroke  ofj 
good  fortune  that  the  pains  bestowed  upon  this  debate-1 
able  point  was  ultimately  found  to  be  wasted.  Tbej 
^  American  Secretary  of  State,  no  doubt  well  satisfied] 
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with  his  triumph  on  the  question  of  ^‘export,”  was 
eager  to  raise  another  objection.  He  would  not  assent 
to  the  wording  of  the  clause  which  excepted  the  “  sale 
of  military  supplies,  unless  that  word  were  qualified  by 
the  epithet,  “  open.”  A  dispute,  turning  not  so  much 
on  the  importance  of  the  language  involved  as  on  the 
etiquette  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  followed,  and  when 
the  discussion  was  again  brought  back  to  the  merits  of 
the  change,  the  English  Government  had  the  advantage 
of  a  very  painful  but  very  edifying  experience.  The 
ordeal  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration  had  hardened  the 
muscle  of  English  diplomacy.  Lord  Granville  held  his 
ground,  and  showed  a  determination  not  to  admit  the 
limitation  of  the  dealings,  sanctioned  by  the  Draft  Note, 
to  ”  open  sale.”  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  he  is  , 
entirely  in  the  right.  Mr  Fish’s  contention  that  all 
civilised  Governments  are  morally  bound  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  clandestine  trading  is  one  of  those  spurious  ■ 
ethical  notions  that  are  generally  imported  into  politics 
to  confuse  plain  considerations  of  practical  expediency. 
We  are  asked  by  the  United  States  to  sanction  the  open 
sale  of  arms,  which  we  might  do  something  to  control, 
and  to  prohibit  the  secret  sale,  which,  by  the  very  i 
conditions  of  the  case,  we  can  only  discover  and  deal 
with  through  a  system  of  espionage  and  interference 
with  trade,  most  repugnant  to  English  ideas.  But  this 
would  be  by  no  means  the  worst  result  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  on  which  Mr  Fish  insists.  We  should  render 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  consequence  of  any  secret 
transaction,  even  “  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce,” 
between  our  subjects  and  a  belligerent  Power  that  might 
cause  injury  to  the  other  belligerent ;  and  we  should  be 
liable  to  be  hailed  before  some  tribunal,  like  that  of 
Geneva,  for  our  failure  to  repress  a  tiaflic  that  the 
belligerents  themselves,  with  all  their  prerogatives  of 
war,  protest,  by  the  terms  of  the  case,  they  are  unable 
to  hold  in  check.  The  demand  is  preposterous.  Nor  is 
it  less  so  to  ask  that  the  Buies  may  be  submitted  without  * 
any  comment,  and  accepted  in  their  existing  form  as  I 
fundamentally  altering  the  law  of  nations.  We  do  not  ! 
suppose  that  any  English  statesman,  with  the  experience  ■ 
of  the  past  in  his  mind,  would  venture  to  propose  that 
Buies  should  be  admitted  as  binding,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  actually  in  dispute  between  the  parties  that 
agreed  upon  them.  If  the  Boles  are  to  be  recommended 
to  the  maritime  Bowel’s  at  all,  they  must  be  accompanied  ' 
on  the  part  of  England  by  a  distinct  disclaimer  of  * 
interpretetions  that  have  been  put  upon  them  in  other 
quarters.  But  as  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  other 
Powers  will  not  accept  them,  whatever  may  be  the  form 
of  their  presentation,  this  may  not  be  of  so  much  con¬ 
sequence  after  all. 


ENGLISH  ULTBAMONTANES  AND  THE 
GEBMAN  NATION. 

Perhaps  we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  Sir  George 
Bowyer  for  having  asserted,  during  the  discussion  of 
Mr  Newdegate’s  motion  on  Monday  last,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  Church  Laws  in  Germany  are  being  enforced 
under  the  dictation  of  one  particular  statesman.”  This 
Carlylean  manner  of  tracing  every  incident  of  German 
policy  to  a  single  will,  is,  w’e  regret  to  say,  only  too  pre¬ 
valent,  and  greatly  serves  to  obscure  the  question  at 
issue.  We  can  understand  that  Sir  George  Bowyer,  in 
bis  quality  of  political  agent  of  an  infallible  Pope,  should 
be  inclined  to  treat  all  ‘opposition  to  his  master’s  uni¬ 
versal  dominion  as  the  outcome  of  the  wicked  doings  of 
an  anti-Pope.  We  can  less  understand  that  enlightened 
politicians  and  writers  who  express  sympathy  with  the 
German  struggle  against  Bomish  Theocracy  should  so 
often  narrow  the  question  almost  to  a  personal  encounter. 
English  sympathy  is  very  valuable  and  very  grateful  to 
the  German  nation :  but  the  kindness  shown  towards 
the  latter  by  leaving  it  altogether  out  of  the  political 
calculation,  somewhat’  resembles  the  kindness  the  bear 
showed  to  the  hermit  in  the  well-known  fable.  Mr. 
Kinnaird,  no  doubt,  meant  well  when  replying  to  the 
member  for  Wexford  and  the  Vatican.  Yet  he  would 
have  come  nearer  the  mark  if,  instead  of  praising  by 


I  name  the  legislation  of  tlie  one  particular  statesman,” 
.  he  had  proved  that  this  legislation  is  the  result  of  a 
deep-seated  resolve  of  German  Liberals,  which  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Government  have  only  of  late  begun  to  meet,  from 
reasons  of  State  policy  that  could  not  be  disregarded 
any  longer. 

The  mere  phraseology  employed  by  many  public  men 
and  journalists  here,  when  speaking  of  the  much-talked- 
of  Church  Laws,  indicates  an  undue  individualising  ten¬ 
dency,  not  compatible  with  facts.  In  England,  those 
laws  are  generally  called  the  Falk  Laws.”  In  Ger¬ 
many  they  bear  the  simpler  name  of  the  ”  May  Laws,” 
because  they  were  passed  in  May.  The  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Dr  Falk  in  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship  was  a  man  of  the  Pietist  clique,  much  given  to 
clerical  infiuence,  and  averse  fo  touching  any  of  the 
established  churches.  In  this  he  only  followed  the 
views  then  held  by  the  King- Emperor,  who,  though  not 
a  Bitualist  bigot  of  the  stamp  of  his  late  demented 
brother,  still  readily  indulges  in  a  pious  whine.  The 
change  introduced  by  the  appointment  of  Dr  Falk  was 
one  which  public  opinion  had  long  before  demanded.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Prussian  Government, 
during  the  constitutional  conflict  which  preceded  1866, 
had  curried  favour  with  the  Ultramontanes,  in  opposition 
to  the  Liberal  majority  in  Parliament,  for  the  object  of 
foiling  the  popular  aspirations.  The  connection  thus 
created  was  not  easily  shaken  off.  It  was  only  when  the 
hostility  of  the  Popish  Propaganda  to  the  new  state  of 
affairs,  after  the  war  of  1870-71,  fully  came  out,  that  the 
”  one  particular  statesman  ”  mustered  courage  to  do  that 
which  public  opinion  had  asked  for  with  increasing  en¬ 
ergy.  So  far  from  the  new  Laws  having  been  introduced 
under  his  dictation,”  they  were  merely  a  small  conces¬ 
sion  to  more  Badical  demands. 

The  Civil  Marriage  Bill,  which  a  short  time  ago  occa¬ 
sioned  so  great  a  stir,  is  another  proof  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  backwardness  of  Government.  That  Bill  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  two  ind^ondent  members  of  the  German 
Beichstag — one  a  Catholic  deputy  from  Bavaria;  the 
other  a  Protestant  representative  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Government  only  meddled  in  the  matter  by  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  amendments  calculated  to  conciliate  the  clergy 
to  some  extent.  When  the  Bill  had  been  adopted  in  this 
shape  by  the  Beichstag,  it  was  finally  rejected  in  the 
Federal  Council,  which  is  composed  of  delegates  of  the 
different  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  free  towns,  and 
presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  In  that 
assembly  his  word  would  have  been  decisive.  But  the 
necessary  word  was  never  spoken — and  the  Bill  fell 
through.  A  recommendation  to  Government  was  added 
to  bring  in,  next  session,  a  Civil  Marriage  Bill  of  its 
own.  Still,  the  fact  remains  of  public  opinion  and 
Parliament  having  been  ahead,  in  this  affair  also,  of  the 
policy  which  is  directed  by  the  “  one  particular  states¬ 
man.” 

The  more  Badical  struggle  against  clericalism  was 
carried  on  by  the  Liberal  and  Democratic  party  during 
our  Bevolution.  In  Art.  V.  (sec.  150  and  151)  of  the 
** Fundamental  Laws  of  the  German  Nation”  {GrumU 
rechte  des  deuischen  Yolkes),  as  enacted  by  the  National 
Assembly  at  Frankfort,  compulsory  Civil  Marriage  was 
introduced  for  all  Germany,  from  Hamburg  to  Trieste, 
from  Aachen  to  Vienna.  In  that  same  Charter,  all  Stato 
Churches  were  declared  to  be  disestablished.  Full  free¬ 
dom  of  belief  was  guaranteed  to  all  citizens.  The  en¬ 
joyment  of  civic  and  political  rights  was  made  independ¬ 
ent  of  religious  creed.  No  citizen  could  be  compelled  to 
state  his  creed.  Every  religions  association  was  allowed 
to  administer  its  own  affairs  ;  but  it  remained  subject  to 
the  general  State  laws,  and  any  transgression  was  pun¬ 
ishable  before  the  law.  The  pursuit  of  science,  to 
whatever  views  it  might  load,  was  by  a  special  proviso 
freed  from  all  trammels.  (Art.  VI.,  sec.  152  :  ”  Die 
Wissenschaft  und  Hire  Lehre  istfrei.**)  Barring  religious 
instruction,  which  was  optional,  all  public  education  was 
placed  under  State  supervision.  The  supervision  by  the 
clergy  was  abolished.  Any  one  who  had  proved  his 
competency  through  an  examination,  was  free  to  esta- 
!  blish  a  school  or  an  educational  institute.  The  State, 
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however,  took  upon  itself  the  doty  of  creating  every¬ 
where  the  necessary  public  schools.  Teachers  were  to 
be  appointed  to  them  by  the  State  in  connection  with 
the  commonnl  administrations.  Primary  instruction  was 
compulsory  and  gratuitous.  Gratuitousness  was  also 
decreed  for  the  Lower  Industrial  Schools,  which  in  Ger¬ 
many  serve  so  much  to  raise  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  some  industrial  craft,  both  in  useful  knowledge  and  in 
mental  culture,  It  was  further  enacted  that  in  all  other 
public  institutions,  where  instruction  is  given— conse¬ 
quently  also  in  the  Universities — those  who  were  unable 
to  pay  fees  should  be  admitted  free. 

To-day,  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  initiative  of 

one  particular  statesman,”  who  is  alternately  attacked 
and  bepraised  on  that  account,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  from  that  Charter  of  the  German  People  the 
above-named  paragraphs,  which  Sir  George  Bowyer  will 
perhaps  like  even  less  than  he  does  the  hated  May  Laws. 
Wo  will  at  once  add  that  the  National  Assembly  at 
Frankfort,  which  framed  the  Grundrechtef  was  in  its 
majority  not  even  of  a  full  revolutionary  type.  Many 
Government  officials,  well-to-do  landed  proprietors,  and 
steady-going  professors  sat  in  it ;  and  its  general  political 
tone  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  a  “  German 
Empire,”  with  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  at  its  head, 
having  been  decreed  by  that  same  Assembly.  This  was 
done  by  a  snatch-vote,  it  is  true,  there  having  only  been 
a  majority  of  four.  Still,  when  that  majority  had  been 
obtained,  an  Emperor  was  subsequently  elected  by  a 
majority  of  290  to  248,  owing  to  some  defections  in  the 
advanced  Liberal  and  Democratic  camp. 

The  Demociatic  or  Republican  party,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  agitated  at  that  time  for  even  more 
-decisive  measures,  in  order  to  free  the  people  from 
priestly  influence  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  enlighten¬ 
ment.  Among  the  measures  asked  for  we  may  specially 
note  the  disendowment  of  the  churches  which  were  dis¬ 
established,  and  the  entire  abolition  of  all  monastic  and 
conventual  institutions.  As  it  was,  these  latter  pro¬ 
visions  were  not  inscribed  in  the  Gmndrechte.  But 
•there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that,  if  the  Prussian 
Government  had  not  headed  the  reactionary  onslaught 
against  Freedom  by  dissolving  the  National  Assembly, 
giving  battle  to  the  popular  forces  in  the  open  field,  and 
court-martialling  afterwards  its  prisoners  of  war,  public 
opinion  would  soon  have  gathered  strength  for  carrying 
even  these  additional  measures. 

The  present  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many — then  a  Crown  Prince — led  the  very  army  which 
did  those  sanguinary  deeds  of  reaction.  Under  him 
the  courts-martial  operated,  which  laid  low  many  a 
sterling  man  in  a  gory  grave.  Whilst  he  held  command 
in  the  subjugated  provinces,  thousands  w’ere  imprisoned 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  tens  of  thousands 
liad  to  wander  into  exile.  Thus  a  respite  was  given  to 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  misrule,  and  to  priestly 
obscurantism.  The  force  of  events  has  now  brought 
about  a  partial  reversal  of  Government  policy.  We  are 
ready  enough  to  acknowledge  its  importance;  but  let 
others,  friends  or  foes,  not  forget  that  the  present 
struggle  is  but  a  late  echo  of  a  nobler  movement,  during 
which  men  openly  avowed  more  advanced  principles, 
fighting  for  them  at  the  risk  of  their  fortune,  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  their  life.  Kabl  Blind. 


PRESERVATION  OF  PEACE  IN  IRELAND. 


Who  has  not  read  in  some  English  journal  expressions 
of  complacent  commiseration  for  Fiance,  with  forty- 
ihree  of  her  departments  in  a  state  of  siege  ?  But  how 
many  of  those  who  extend  their  sympathy  to  foreign 
•  climes  think  of  the  oondition  of  aflairs  nearer  home  in 
Ireland  P  We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  but  a  few 
Englishmen  are  even  aware  of  the  present  unconstitu¬ 
tional  state  of  that  country.  Do  they  know  that  a 
curfew  law  is  in  force  in  many  counties ;  that  a  man 
may  not  remain  out  at  night  without  danger  of  being 
sent  to  prison  ;  that  the  police  may  enter  a  house  at  any 
hour  of  the  night ;  and  that  the  possession  of  arms 


without  the  leave  of  a  magistrate  is  an  oflenoe  for  whicli 
one  may  be  committed  to  jail  P  Men  have  been  sent  to 
prison  for  singing  “  The  green  hills  of  Erin,”  or  for 
possessing  a  rusty  fowling-piece.  Every  newspaper 
IS  under  surveillance,  and  may  be  suspended  if  R 
utters  anything  believed  at  the  Castle  to  be  seditions. 
Do  the  people  who  shake  their  heads  at  the  idea  of 
making  General  Ladmirault  supreme  ruler  of  Paris 
know  that  the  position  of  Dublin  is  little  better? 
Would  they  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr  Butt  could 
say  a  few  years  ago  with  truth  that  only  onoe  since  the 
Union  were  the  people  at  liberty  to  keep  arms  ?  Ireland, 
it  should  ever  be  recollected,  is  practically  not  constitu¬ 
tionally  free — a  country  where  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
is  generally  suspended ;  where  people  may  be  arrested 
on  mere  suspicion ;  where  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
'  powers  of  the  police ;  and  where  people  are  treated  as 
stispeds.  We  boast  of  our  confidence  in  our  political 
institutions,  and  yet  do  not  extend  them  to  Ireland. 
We  are  accused  by  Mr  Froude  of  importing  there,  with 
foolish  kindness,  institutions  for  which  only  **  the  lords 
of  human  kind,”  the  Saxons,  are  fitted.  But  he  does 
not  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  English  Government  have 
been  wont  to  take  away  by  means  of  Coercion  Acts  what 
they  gave  by  Emancipation  Acts. 

Now  the  favourite  argument  for  such  coercion  mea¬ 
sures  and  their  continuance  was  that  stated  last  year  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington.  He  argued  that  they  had 
wonderfully  succeeded  in  repressing  crime.  He  showed 
that  whereas  in  1869-70  the  number  of  agrarian  oflences 
or  outrages  was  1,329,  they  sank  in  1871  to  373,  and  in 
1872  they  fell  to  256.  We  do  not  attach  implicit  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  these  figures,  for 
many  reasons.  As  the  Irish  Land  Act  came  into  opera* 
tion  in  1870,  to  it,  and  not  to  the  Peace  Preservation 
Aot — to  the  removal  of  grievances  rather  than  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — we  are  inclined 
to  ascribe  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  outrages.  It 
is  dangerous  and  rash  to  make  the  mere  diminution  of 
ofiences  a  valid  test  of  the  propriety  of  a  measure  or 
policy.  Sir  George  Bowyer  once  showed  that  while 
Fenianism  was  at  its  height  there  bad  been  a  falling 
ofi*  in  the  number  of  outrages.  And  if  this  fact 
was  no  valid  argument  for  Sir  George  Bowyer’g. 
plea  for  Fenianism,  why  should  a  similar  line  of 
reasoning  justify  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  ?  As 
a  large  proportion  of  the  outrages  complained  of 
consisted  of  threatening  letters,  we  are  probably  right 
in  surmising  that  to  some  extent  conciliatory  legislation 
had  its  share  in  the  repression  of  orime.  Agrarian  dis¬ 
content,  though  not  eradicated,  has  been  abated.  The 
Land  Act  is  no  dead-letter.  Under  it  capricious  evictions 
have  become  almost  unknown.  We  hear  of  no  great  and 
exasperating  wrong  committed  by  landlords  ;  and  it 
would  bo  assuming  that  human  nature  is  not  itself,  that 
the  susceptible  Irish  character  is  not  open  to  generosify, 
and  that  the  agrarian  crimes  were  not  the  product  of  a 
fancied  wrong,  but  an  unreasoning  infatuation,  if  we 
believed  that  legislation,  unexpectedly  generous,  had  not 
in  some  degree  created  a  better  and  kindlier  spirit. 

The  present  Government  have  thought  fit  to  continue 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act ;  and  recollecting  the  ! 
number  of  similar  Acts  beginning  with  the  measure 
introduced  in  1833,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
military  tribunals,  we  do  not  blame  them.  It  is  an 
easy,  obvious  remedy.  Suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  gag  the  Irish  press,  seize  all  arms,  make  any¬ 
body  who  goes  out  in  the  dark  liable  to  be  imprisoned 
— these  are  measures  which  any  ’prentice  hand 
can  adopt,  and  which  readily  suggest  themselves  to  those 
who  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  slowly  ripening, 
fruits  of  wise  remedial  legislation.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  us  might  be  of  opinion  that  all  that  is  required  is 
what  Mr  Disraeli  himself  once  recommended  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  Coercion  Bill— the  addition  of  200  con¬ 
stables.  But  other  Governments  besides  Mr  Disraeli’s 
have  made  use  of  gagging  Bills,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  censure  him  and  his  colleagues  as  if  they  were  singu¬ 
lar.^  What,  however,  is  oensurable,  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Coercion  Bills  have  been  passed — a  manner 
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SO  singnlar  and  flagrantly  wrong,  that  the  Government 
who  make  use  of  it  do  not  venture  to  defend  it.  The 
civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  thirty-one  counties 
are  to  be  taken  away.  Several  millions  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  are  to  be  placed  under  a  despotism  of  which  we 
have  no  experience  and  which  we  would  not  tolerate. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  all  our  constitutional  birth¬ 
rights  are  withdrawn.  In  some  secret  hour  and  in  a 
corner  the  deed  is  done.  A  few  Bills  **  smuggled  ”  in 
between  innocuous-looking  Master  and  Servants  and 
Election  Petitions  Bills,  like  contraband  ardent  spirits  in 
the  linen  of  a  traveller’s  portmanteau,  lay  low  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  a  neighbouring  country ;  and  if  any  Irishman  ask 
for  a  few  hours*  discussion  before  consenting  to  the  loss 
of  freedom,  insult  is  added  to  insult,  and  ho  is  blamed, 
forsooth,  for  stopping  the  business  of  the  House ;  as  if  it 
were  impertinent  in  a  person  to  want  a  little  explanation  as 
to  why  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  ! 

Mr  Disraeli  admitted  that  it  was  not  proper  to  include 
such  measures  in  the  folds  of  a  Continuance  Bill,  and 
he  promised  that  there  would  be  no  repetition  of  the 
procedure.  But  why  should  the  offence  be  committed  ? 
Mr  Disraeli  was  not  many  weeks  ago,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  Home  Rule,  eloquent  on  the  splendid 
impartiality  of  our  laws  towards  Englishmen  and  Irish¬ 
men.  He  told  the  latter  to  cease  talking  about  their 
being  a  conquered  people.  Is  a  recital  of  the  provisions 
of  these  Acts,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  harum-scarum  way 
in  which  they  are  passed,  likely  to  fortify  Mr  Disraeli’s 
argument  ?  Are  the  Irish  people  likely  to  cease  com¬ 
plaining  when  they  see  their  constitutional  rights  anni¬ 
hilated  for  a  year  at  a  stroke  and  without  ceremony  ? 
The  sacrificial  victim  is  wont  to  have  at  least  the  honour 
of  being  decked  out  before  death.  But  here  there  is  no 
fillet  or  chaplet ;  with  rude  blows  and  in  a  sequestered 
spot  the  victim  is  assassinated. 

We  have  found  ourselves  unable  to  accept  the  gospel 
of  Home  Rule  as  it  is  expounded  by  the  great  lights.  It 
is  a  flying  from  evils,  real  in  part,  to  others  of  which  we 
may  not  know,  but  which  are  probably  greater.  Can  any 
one,  however,  ever  deny  that  the  present  position  of  Ire¬ 
land  should  be  the  point  of  departure  for  fresh  legislation  ? 
We  hold  Ireland  by  the  bayonet.  We  dare  not  trust  her 
peasants  with  arms.  If  they  form  societies,  or  use  pass¬ 
words,  or  sing  “  Garry  Owen  ”  or  “  The  Green  above  the 
Red  ”  the  law,  fearful  of  sedition,  steps  in  and  prohibits 
seemingly  harmless  amusements.  We  rule  her  as  Russia 
rules  Poland,  as  Germany  rules  Alsace,  and  as  the  Federal 
Government  of  America  rules  the  disaffected  districts  of 
the  South — by  the  strong  arm  of  force.  Such  has  been 
the  essence  of  our  government  heretofore.  But  we 
would  fain  not  believe  that  the  last  state  most  be  this. 
England  has  said  to  the  Irish  people,  “  Be  my  brother, 
or  I  kill  thee.”  Fraternity  has  verily  not  been  the  out¬ 
come,  and  he  who  is  still  confident  that  Coercion  Acts 
will  at  last  melt  the  hearts  of  Irishmen,  and  bind  together 
the  two  countries,  must  be  very  sanguine  or  very  crazy. 
“  Beware!  ”  said  the  late  Lord  Derby,  apropos  of  some 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  “  that  you  do  not  slide  out  of  trial 
by  jury.”  Beware  !  we  would  say  in  like  spirit,  that  you 
do  not  slide  into  a  habit,  too  strong  to  break,  of  treating 
the  Irish  people  to  the  strong  meat  of  despotism. 

E.  C. 


THE  BETTING  ACT  AND  THE  JOCKEY  CLUB. 

The  history  of  the  Betting  Act  furnishes  a  most  instructive 
comment  upon  the  difficulties  that  beset  any  attempt  at  sump¬ 
tuary  legislation.  Some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  discovered,  to 
the  horror  of  a  virtuous  public,  and  a  still  more  virtuous  legis¬ 
lature,  that  betting  upon  norse-races  had  ceased  to  be  exclusively 
an  aristocratic  amusement,  and  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
popular  and  national  vice.  Places  it  was  found  existed,  known 
as  Betting-Houses,  the  proprietors  of  which  were  ready  to 
bet  with  anybody,  and  would  quite  as  soon  give  the  odds  to  a 
shop-boy  as  to  a  Duke.  So  serious  a  state  of  affairs  was  re¬ 
garded  with  considerable  and  very  natural  alarm.  It  was 
seen  at  once  that  if  the  practice  of  betting  extended  itself  to 
the  lower  orders,  they  would  inevitably  waste  their  time  and 
lose  their  money,  and  possibly  even  take  to  robbing  their 
employers.  The  evil  was  one  which  it  was  resolved  to  put 


down  at  any  cost.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  wanted 
to  make  betting  a  malum  in  but  only  a  malum  prohibUutn. 
The  right  of  genUenien  to  bet  amount  themselves  was  to  be 
respected ;  what  was  to  be  declared  illeral  was  petty  betting 
amongst  shopmen  and  city  clerks.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
enact  that  making  a  bet  should  be  a  misdemeanour  in  any  one 
whose  name  was  not  to  be  found  either  in  *  Burke’s  Peerage* 
or  *  Walford’s  County  Families,’  there  would  course 
have  been  no  difficulty.  This,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  accordingly  Sir  Alexander  Oockbum  and  Sir 
^win  James,  who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  the  law  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Crown,  received  instructions  to  prepare  a  measure 
which  should  have  a  good  sounding  preamnle,  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  against  vice  and  im¬ 
morality,  and  the  practical  effect  of  which  should  be  to  restrict 
the  practice  of  betting  to  the  upper  classes,  amongst  whom  it 
ceases  to  be  a  vice,  and  becomes  instead  a  reasonable  recrea¬ 
tion.  These  distinguished  lawyers  found  the  task  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  one.  Gentlemen  bet  with  one  another  upon  credit, 
and  the  stakes  are  not  paid  until  after  the  event  is  decided. 
But  if  a  shop-boy  wants  to  put  half-a-crown  upon  the  Derby 
favourite,  the  book*maker  to  whom  he  applies,  and  who  does 
not  know  him  from  any  other  shop-boy,  is  obliged  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  the  bet  that  the  stake  shall  be  deposited  in  advance. 
Accordingly  a  Bill  was  introduced  and  carried,  the  object  of 
which  was  explained  by  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  to  be  to  put  a  stop  to  small  betting-houses,  the  owners 
of  which  were  ready  to  bet  with  all  comers  quite  irrespectively 
of  their  position  in  society,  without  at  the  same  time  inter¬ 
fering  with  that  legitimate  species  of  betting  which  goes  on 
at  Tattersall’s  and  elsewhere  between  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  connection  with  the  great  national  sport  of  horse-racing.” 
To  prevent  misapprehension  it  was  expressly  arranged  that 
an  honourable  member  should  ask  in  the  House  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  extended  to  Tattersall’s  and  the  endo- 
sure  at  Newmarket  Heath,  and  other  such  resorts  of  the 
betting  aristocracy,  and  should  receive  in  reply  an  explicit 
assurance  that  its  operation  would  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
cheap  betting- houses  frequented  by  the  lower  orders  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  morality  and  of  their  own  pockets. 
So  was  passed  that  most  salutary  and  paternal  measure,  the 
Betting-Houses  Act  of  1863. 

To  do  it  Justice  the  Act  in  the  main  effected  its  purpose  and 
fulfilled  the  laudable  intentions  of  its  framers.  Times  became 
unpleasant  aud  dangerous  for  that  large  class  of  book-makers 
and  betting-men  whose  habit  it  had  been  to  live  by  taking  a 
large  number  of  small  prepaid  bets.  They  were  had  up  and 
fin^,  and  warned  that  they  must  confine  themselves  in  future 
to  “that  legitimate  species  of  betting”  which  is  conducted 
upon  parole,  and  towards  which  Sir  Alexander  Cookbum  had 
shown  himself  so  tender ;  and  finally,  when  they  disregarded 
the  warning,  they  were  imprisoned.  So  vigorous  was  the 
crusade  that  at  last  they  had  to  cross  the  border  to  Scotland 
and  thence  issue  their  circulars  and  price-lists.  This  they  did 
for  some  time.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  men  in  a  large  way  of 
business  and  sufficiently  well  known.  It  did  not  pay  them 
to  be  dishonest.  Their  customers  had  confidence  in  them. 
And  so  it  ultimately  came  about  that  the  betting-house 
keeper,  whom  it  had  been  intended  so  effectually  to  repress, 
pitched  his  tabernacle  in  Scotland,  aud  thence  carried  on  by 
the  agency  of  the  penny  post  as  large  and  as  lucrative  a 
business  as  ever.  Now,  when  a  law  is  passed  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  morality,  it  is  obviously  as  undesirable  that 
it  should  be  evaded  as  that  it  should  be  openly  broken,  and 
accordingly  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
several  times  during  the  last  Parliament  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Act  of  1853  had  become  in  effect  a  dead-letter.  The 
resent  Parliament  has  taken  the  matter  up  in  earnest,  and 
as  actually  passed  an  Act,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1853  to  Scotland,  and  to  render 
it  an  offence  to  publish,  exhibit,  or  send  by  post,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  letter,  circular,  placard,  telegram, 
or  advertisement  having  any  connection  whatever  with  a 
prepaid  bet. 

It  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back.  The 
book-makers  had  patiently  suffered  a  great  deal.  Driven  out 
of  England  they  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  advertised 
their  lists  in  the  sporting  papers.  On  the  1st  of  June  last 
Scotland  was  closed  to  them ,  and  their  advertisements  became 
illegal.  More  than  this,  certain  malicious  and  obnoxious 
persons  who  bad  no  sympathy  either  with  that  legitimate 
species  of  betting  which  is  carried  on  at  Tattersali’s,  nor 
with  any  other,  actually  prosecuted  a  local  publican,  who 
was  proprietor  of  a  small  surburban  racecourse,  for  keeping 
a  “  place  ”  for  the  purpose  of  betting  and  allowing  betting 
to  be  carried  on  at  it,  and — which  was  worse — got  him  con¬ 
victed.  Such  persecution  was  more  than  fleim  and  blood 
could  bear,  and  the  book-makers  began  to  feel,  like  Mistress 
Overdone,  that  here  was  a  change  indeed  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  They  did  what,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  pity  they  did 
not  do  before — took  legal  advice,  and  under  it  forthwith 
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prosecuted  Mr  Chaplin  as  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey .  SOUND-MINDED  WOMEN. 

Club  aud  DuiTWses^of^l^ttrng^^  Heath,  for  keep-  traveller  who  has  visited  in  rapid  succesaioik 

'“fronsternation^^^^^^^^  ihole  lotting  world.  The  the  greatest  galleries  of  Europe  and  finds  himself  once  more 

BettlnfAct  WM  c^refulTy  looked  into ;  and  it  was  seen  at  in  his  old  country  home,  it  is  delicious  rest  to  spend  hours  ; 
once  that  considerable  doubt  might  very  reasonably  exist  as  with  the  quaint  portraits  of  his  ancestors,  magnanimously 
to  ^  interpreted,  and  that  itwould  be  very  difficult  indeed  laying  asiJe  the  weapons  of  criticism  m  presence  of  the 
to  arirue  that  its  provisions  were  not  fully  as  applicable  to  that  favourites  of  his  childhood.  He  has  been  very  hard  ojwn  the 
legitimate  species  of  betting  which  it  was  especially  designed  works  of  great  meters,  calling  this  sketchy  aiid  th^ 
to^protect  as  to  auy  other.  The  question  is  Btill  sud  judtce,  “laboured  ;  but  he  looks  with  a  kindly  eye  on  the  stiff 
for  the  Newmarket  magistrates  have  declined  to  convict  Mr  knights  and  dames  who  have  stared  at  him  for  sd  many  years, 
Chaplin,  and  the  Act  has  yet  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Court  remembering  that  this  was  Front  de  Bosuf,  and  that  Eowena 
of  Queen’s  Bench.  It  seems,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  when  first  he  read  his  lyanhoe.  Old  associations  wiU  go  a  very 
the  question  can  have  but  one  issue.  The  object  of  the  Act  long  way  in  making  things  which  are  mediocre  in  themselves 
most  undeniably  was  to  distinguish  parole  from  prepaid  bet-  the  means  of  enjoyment.  Old  pictures,  old  story-books,  old 
ting,  and  to  declare  the  latter  illegal.  Fortunately  or  unfor-  ideas,  all  haveach^iu  quite  apart  frorn  their  intnnsic  worth ; 
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long  way  in  making  things  which  are  mediocre  in  themselves 
the  means  of  enjoyment.  Old  pictures,  old  story-books,  old 
ideas,  all  have  a  charm  quite  apart  from  their  intrinsic  worth ; 
and  in  this  age  of  hurry  and  bustle  when  something  new  and 


tiinately  we  are  not  allowed  to  interpret  an  Act  by  reference  and  in  this  age  of  hurry  and  bustle  when  something  new  and 
to  what  took  place  in  the  legislature  when  it  was  passed,  startling  meets  us  at  every  turn,  it  is  with  sincere  gratitude 
Hansard  is  no  authority  in  Westminster  Hall/ and  we  must  that  we  accept  anything  which  comes  to  us  in  the  name  of 
confine  ourselves  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Act  itself,  and  Auld  Lang  Syne.  ,  •  i  o  ? 

when  we  thus  narrow  our  inquiry,  we  shall  find  very  good  It  is  with  these  feelings  that  we  in  the  S^urday 

reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Act,  as  strictly  construed,  is  Review  the  columns  generally  devoted  to  Women.  We  cau- 
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has  not  been  made  sufficiently  clear.  All  depends  on  whether 
the  preamble  is  to  be  taken  as  qualifying  aud  interpreting  the 
subsequent  clauses.  Mr  Justice  Lush  and  Mr  Justice  Archi¬ 
bald  hold  that  it  is  not ;  and,  should  their  view  prove  to  be 
correct,  then  it  will  follow  that  every  racecourse  in  England 
is  a  “  Betting  House  ”  or  “  place  for  betting,”  and  that  its 
proprietors  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Nor  does 
the  matter  end  even  here ;  for  even  if  the  Act  be  so  inter¬ 
preted  as  to  restrict  it  to  prepaid  be^  there  is  yet  not  a  race¬ 
course  in  the  whole  country  on  which  prepaid  betting  does 
not  notoriously  go  on.  It  is  only  recognised  members  of 
Tattersall’s  and  well-known  men  about  town  who  are  able  to 
bet  upon  parole,  and  these  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  great  betting  world.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
patrons  of  the  turf  are  comparatively  unknown,  and  even  in 
the  sacred  enclosure  at  Newmarket,  the  man  who  wishes  to 
back  his  fancy  for  a  five-pound  note  is  obliged  to  deposit  his 
money  in  advance  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith.  In  any  case, 
then,  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  will  either  have  to 
prohibit  prepaid  betting  altogether — which  will  be  in  effect 
to  prohibit  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  betting  which  actually 
goes  on — or  else  they  will  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  a 
common  nuisance.  And  for  this  they  have  to  thank  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  and  Mr  Edwin  James. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  w'hy  the  betting  fraternity  should 
have  raised  these  questions.  The  betting  men  against  whom 
Mr  Anderson’s  Act  of  this  session  is  directed  imagine  that, 
if  they  can  show  that  the  Betting  Act  is  applicable  to  gentle¬ 
men  such  as  Mr  Chaplin  and  noblemen  such  as  Lord 
Falmouth,  they  will  have  effected  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
its  provisions,  and  so  have  made  its  repeal  inevitable.  Their  I 
notion  is  that,  if  it  is  found  that  the  law  touches  “  the  swells  ” 
as  well  as  the  book-makers,  it  will  be  at  once  modified,  and 
that  the  modification  will  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
trade.  It  is  strange  that  men  so  proverbially  acute  should  be 
so  little  able  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  Nineteen  years 
have  now  passed  since  a  Libeml  Attorney-General  explained  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  not  intended  to  stop  “  that 
legitimate  betting”  which  went  on  among  “the  swells,”  but 
only  to  repress  that  abuse  of  “  a  national  amusement  ”  which 
was  inevitably  involved  in  its  extension  to  the  lower  strata 
of  society.  Public  opinion  has  a  good  deal  changed  since 
1853 ;  and  if  the  Betting  Act  includes  the  Jockey  Club  in  its 
provisions,  then  so  much  the  w  orse  for  the  Jockey  Club.  Two 
blacks  do  not  make  a  white,  aud  it  is  hardly  likely  that  even 
the  present  House  of  Commons  will,  in  behalf  of  the  Jockey 
Club  and  its  members,  I'epeal  or  even  modify  a  statute 
expressly  enacted  for  the  protection  of  public  morality 
against  “the  injury  and  demoralisation”  caused  by  “a  com¬ 
mon  nuisance.”  A  repeal  of  the  Betting  Act  no  Government 
<lare  attempt.  A  proposal  to  license  Newmarket  Heath  aud 
other  places  under  the  control  of  the  Jockey  Club  would  look 
suspiciously  like  class  legislation.  It  would  also  defeat  its 
own  purpose,  as  the  richer  book-makers  could  very  well  afford 
to  pay  any  license,  no  matter  how  heavy.  In  short,  look  at 
the  matter  how  we  may.  the  aristocratic  natrons  of  the  turf 


be  safe  from  any  of  the  originalites  or  attempted  originalities 
which  politicians,  doctors,  and  philosophers,  publish  elsewhere 
on  the  same  subject.  Here,  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  no  fa¬ 
tigue  in  testing  the  validity  of  new  arguments,  discovering 
the  fallacy  of  new  analogies,  or  considering  new  illustrations.. 
We  shall  meet  only  old  friends ;  and  instead  of  being  excited 
to  controversy  shall  merely  compliment  them  in  conventional 
terms  on  a  green  old  age.  In  an  article  some  days  ago  on 
“Women  and  University  Degrees”  there  appeared  a  very 
complete  collection  of  these  veterans.  We  have  seldom 
seen  them  in  such  force,  or  so  pleasantly  unconscious 
that  they  have  ever  been  in  the  field  before.  How 
often  we  have  met  with  the  thin-end-of-the- wedge  argu¬ 
ment  !  It  may  be  a  little  unpractical  to  advise  the 
refusal  of  one  thing  because  quite  another  may  one  day  be 
asked  for  ;  but  who  could  be  severe  about  a  warning  which 
has  been  so  indefatigably  offered  for  years  ?  We  hear  it  as 
kindly  as  the  voice  of  our  old  nurse  who  disapproves  of  the 
theatre  because  of  “what  it  leads  to.”  Then  we  find  our 
ancient  friend,  the  minority  theory,  who  holds  that  nothing 
is  worth  doing  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  We  began  to  fear 
that  three-cornered  boroughs  and  cumulative  voting  might 
have  injured  his  health,  but  we  are  delighted  to  see  him  as 
fresh  as  ever.  The  cheerful  comparison  of  human  beings  to 
brute  animals  is  in  its  usual  prominent  place  ,*  and  the  well- 
known  appeal  to  all  who  possess  common  sense,  to  stamp  out 
the  new  movement  once  for  all,  is  made  with  the  old  eloquence, 
and,  no  doubt,  with  the  old  success.  But,  more  than  all,  we 
welcome  that  dear  old  picture  of  a  somewhat  hazy  landscape, 
with  blurred  sky  and  nondescript  figures  in  the  foi'egrouud. 
The  world  as  it  will  be  when  women  have  left  off  doing  all 
those  things  they  do  now,  and  have  commenced  doing  all  Uiose 
which  the  Saturday  Review  loves  to  describe  so  vaguely,  is 
indeed  an  imaginative  work  of  art.  Women  who  have  ceased 
to  wish  to  educate  themselves  aud  take  an  active  part  in 
educating  their  children ;  who  know  nothing  of  politics  or 
business,  but  are  ever  ready  with  advice  and  sympathy  on 
either  subject ;  who  read  with  admiration  the  Saturday 
Review^  and  retain  some  consistency  in  their  opinions  ;  these 
are  the  women  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  recognise  in 
this  picture,  but,  owing  to  the  artist’s  originality  of  concep¬ 
tion,  nowhere  else. 

If  there  are  no  new  ideas  in  the  article  there  is  nevertheless 
a  new  expression.  We  have  often  felt  the  want  of  a  word  te 
express  the  opposite  of  a  weak-minded  woman.  “Strong- 
minded”  unfortunately  suggests  a  host  of  weaknesses  of 
which  a  very  typical  one  is  that  peculiar  taste  which  a  few 
women  have  for  trying  to  dress  lite  men.  The  women  who 
have  been  driven  into  notoriety  by  the  refusal  of  just  and 
moderate  recognition,  and  those  who  try  to  enliven  the  dul- 
ness  of  a  purposeless  life  by  being  uselessly  eccentric,  are 
generally  called  strong-minded.  Society  has  adopted  the 
word  to  describe  the  abnormal  result  of  its  own  over-restric¬ 
tions.  How,  then,  can  we  speak  of  women  who  can  take  a 


the  matter  how  we  mav,  the  aristocratic  patrons  of  the  turf  journey  by  railway  without  an  escort,  who  can  stand  by  a 
are  in  a  very  awkiyard  position.  They  passed  a  sumptuary  friend  through  a  surgical  operation,  and  who  yet  wear  ordinary 
Jaw  to  restrict  betting  to  their  own  order,  and  it  now  seems  bonnets  and  carry  medium-sized  umbrellas  ?  The  Saturday 


that  they  are  caught  in  their  own  net.  The  “crisis,”  as 
the  sporting  papers  are  pleased  to  call  it,  is  an  amusing  one, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  entertain  any  apprehension  as  to  its 
result.  The  great  majority  of  Englishmen  hold  all  betting 
alike,  whether  prepaid  or  upon  parole,  in  very  well-merited 
dislike  ;  and  any  attempt  to  alter  the  law  with  regard  to 
it  will  only  lead  to  still  closer  aud  more  sev’ere  restrictions 
than  those  at  present  in  force. 


bonnets  and  carry  medium-sized  umbrellas  ?  The  Saturday 
Review  gives  us  exactly  the  right  expression  when  it  speaks  of 
“  sound-minded  women.”  The  word  explains  itself.  Not  so 
the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  We  are  told  that  **  sound- 
minded  intelligent  women  must  sooner  or  later  discover  that 
the  education  which  is  suitable  for  man  is  not  adapted  for 
woman.”  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  here  by 
education.  It  cannot  be  merely  instruction  at  schools  and 
colleges  j  because  the  article  professes  to  deal  with  the  recent 
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appeal  to  the  University  of  London,  an  institution  which  offers 
no  instruction  whatever.  If  it  mean  ed  ucatiou  in  a  wider  sense, 
the  prophecy  is  a  very  strange  one.  Cheap  literature  is  often 
called  tM  ewcation  of  the  people.  In  an  after-dinner  speech 
we  can  imagine  the  Saturday  Review  being  described  in  simi¬ 
lar  tenna  Will  sound* minded  intelligent  women  sooner  or 
later  discover  that  this  kind  of  edacatton,  evidently  soitabU 
for  some  neu,  is  net  adapted  for  thmnselves  ?  Pernape  they 
will.  But  this  will  uot  be  sufficient  Women  must  resign  their 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  before  the  coraplemenUry  system 
can  have  a  thoroughly  fair  trial  Nature,  so  often  cit^  in 
support  of  this  view,  seems  to  have  made  a  mis^e  in  giving 
men  and  women  the  same  landscapes  to  admire,  the  same 
human  characters  to  study.  Future  legislation  might  remove 
the  difficulty  by  enacting  that  women  shall  see  the  world  by 
moonlight  only,  leaving  to  men  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
the  sun.  It  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  a  comfort  to  those  who 
are  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  for  such  radical  reform  just 
at  present  to  remember  that  we  do  get  very  various  and  even 
complementary  results  from  one  and  the  same  system  of 
education.  Here  we  have  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the 
Saturday  Review  gravely  arguing  that  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
fessional  examinations,  “  as  a  recent  case  has  shown,  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  surmounted  by  women,”  and  yet  English  univer¬ 
sities  do  produce  logicians  and  scientific  experimenters. 
Could  there  be  a  better  example  of  marked  individualities 
surviving  a  uniform  method  of  training  ? 

We  have  been  prompted  by  our  reverence  for  the  past  to 
greet  the  reappearance  of  so  many  old  acquaintances.  Want 
of  space  has  obliged  us  to  pass  over  in  silence  many  well- 
remembered  ones.  We  can,  however,  recommend  the  article 
itself  to  the  student  of  antiquities,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  expression  we  have  mentioned,  we  can 
promise  him  that  nothing  new  mars  the^  uniformity  of  its 
character.  E.  O. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEFOBM  IN  TBINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

Sir, — The  Draft  Queen’s  Letter  on  the  above  subject  is,  I 
think,  worth  the  attention  of  all  those  who  formerly  advo¬ 
cated  Mr  Fawcett’s  Bill.  Mr  Fawcett  prop<»eed,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  College  authorities,  that  the  University 
and  College  should  in  future  be  governed  by  two  bodies.  The 
larger  of  these  resembled  the  proposed  new  Council  in  its 
composition,  but  the  member  for  Hackney  proposed  to  give 
it  much  more  extensive  powers.  The  smaller  differed  very 
considerably  from  the  present  Board,  which  is  preserved 
unaltered  by  the  propostni  Queen’s  Letter.  The  present 
changes,  therefore,  fall  materially  short  of  those  proposed  by 
Mr  Fawcett,  and  the  Board’s  scheme  has,  I  think,  been  justly 
cliaracterised  as  a  retrograde  scheme,  which  they  would  not 
liave  ventured  to  put  forward  if  a  Liberal  Government  had 
been  in  office.  That  the  Board  will  be  the  real  governing 
body  of  the  College  and  University  under  the  new  scheme  is, 

I  think,  manifest.  They  will  retain  the  power  of  electing  to 
some  of  the  professorshifis  and  to  all  collegiate  offices  other 
than  professorships,  which  are  numerous  and  valuable,  while 
the  emoluments  of  most  of  the  professorships  are  inconsider¬ 
able.  They  retain  the  exclusive  control  of  the  funds  ;  and 
while  the  new  Council  has  a  co  ordinate  voice  in  regulating 
the  duties  and  tenure  of  professorial  chairs,  it  has  no.  voice  at 
all  with  respect  to  their  emoluments — a  restriction  which  will 
plainly  cramp  them  very  much  in  dealing  with  the  duties  and 
tenure.  The  Board  also  retains  the  entire  control  of  the 
buildings,  the  appointment  of  examiners,  and  of  the  days  and 
hours  of  examination,  the  whole  internal  discipline,  and  the 
entire  control  of  the  buildings,  together  with  the  power  of 
making  decrees,  with  the  assent  of  the  visitors.  In  all  these 
matters  the  Council  will  have  no  voice,  and  its  functions  will 
therefore  be  of  a  very  limited  character,  to  say  the  least.  No 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  Board — the  real  governing 
body — appears  to  be  in  contemplation,  and,  under  existing 
aiTHUgements,  no  Homan  Catholic  or  Dissenter  can  have  a 
seat  on  it  for  fully  forty  years.  As  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Senate,  the  constitution  of  that  body  is  very  different  here  i 
from  what  it  is  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  Fellows  and 
Professors  form  a  w'orking  majority  on  it ;  and,  at  its  last 
meeting,  it  is  well-known  that  they  settled  tlieir  differences 
(and  differences  among  them  did  exist)  at  a  private  meeting 
of  their  own,  and  then  voted  in  a  mass  in  the  Senate  in 
favour  of  the  decision  of  the  majority  at  this  private  assembly. 
The  division-lists  of  the  Senate  at  its  late  meeting  thus  afford 
no  real  numerical  test  of  the  advocates  of  each  opinion.  The 
Senate,  moreover,  has  here  no  originative  power  ;  and  one 
of  the  moat  important  amendments  proposed — that  of  Mr 
Gamble — was  ruled  out  of  order,  and  not  put  at  all. 

I  am,  &c.,  W.  H.  S.  Monck,  M.A. 

Trin.  Coll,  Dublin,  J uly  23. 


THB  NATIONALISATION  OF  THS  CHURCH. 

Sir, --Your  Beviewer,  in  his  notice  of  m^  paper  in  the 
,  Westminster  Review,  expresses  the  opinion  which  I  find  to  be 
held  by  many,  that  the  Nationalisation  ”  advocated  by  me 
for  the  Established  Church  would  be  identical  with  “  Concur¬ 
rent  Endowment.”  As  such  endowment  is  deservedly  in  ill- 
favour,  and  the  opinion  in  question  is  founded  on  a  mis¬ 
conception,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  expose  the 
fallacy  underlying  it. 

It  is  manifest  that  an  honest  search  for  truth  and  state¬ 
ment  of  conclusions  come  to,  together  with  the  evidence  on 
I  which  they  rest,  belong  to  an  altogether  different  category 
from  the  mere  assertion  of  opinion  based  on  tradition  or 
authority,  and  bearing  no  relation  to  the  human  mind  or  con¬ 
science.  The  fallacy,  therefore,  consists  in  confouuding  con- 
'  elusions  with  processes,  assertion  with  proof,  evidence  with 
authority. 

No  one  objects  on  moral  grounds  to  the  endowment  of  study 
and  experimeut,  wheu  the  object  iu  view  is  the  discovery  and 
propagation  of  truth.  It  is  iu  this  respect  that  our  scientific 
bodies  have  an  inf  measurable  advantage  over  our  theological 
ones.  They  seek  while  the  latter  assert.  Transformed  and 
amended  as  I  propose,  the  Church  would  occupy  the  same 
high  position  in  respect  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  that  our 
scientific  associations  h.dd  iu  regard  to  the  subjects  of  their 
solicitude.  It  is  true  that  scientific  men  are  given  occasionally 
to  dogmatising.  But  this  is  iu  dereliction  of  their  express 
principles,  and  a  consequence  of  human  infirmity.  Put  the 
teachers  iu  the  Church  on  the  same  footing  ;  that  is,  make  it 
their  duty  to  prove  what  they  advance,  aud  dogmatism  will 
come  to  be  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  as  it  is  to 
I  that  of  science.  It  is  true  that  some  time  might  elapse  before 
the  clergy  and  their  congregations  fully  appreciated  the  nature 
of  the  change.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of 
the  State  in  withdrawing  its  sanction  from  the  method  hitherto 
in  use  on  the  ground  that  assertion,  unaccompanied  by  evi¬ 
dence  and  proof,  is  immoral,  would  sooner  or  later  be  followed 
by  a  complete  transformation  in  the  whole  system  of  church 
teaching,  and  we  should  no  longer  see  the  religion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  divorced  from  its  intelligence.  The  Endowment  of  Truth¬ 
fulness  would  thus  take  the  place  of  all  eiidowineuts  of  mere 
“Truth,”  a  terra  which  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with  one’s 
own  individual  opinion. 

I  could  wish  that,  instead  of  merely  finding  fault  with  the 
scheme  put  forward  by  me,  you  would  state  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  Establishment  aud  its  materiel  in  the  event  of  such 
a  policy  being  followed  as  that  which  you  and  the  “  Liberation 
Society  ”  contemplate.  The  avoidance  of  any  proposition  on 
;  this  behalf  is  a  defect  necessarily  fatal  to  any  scheme  from 
which  it  is  omitted. 

I  am,  &c.,  Edward  Maitland. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  J  uly  28. 

[We  are  not  surprised  that  others  besides  our  Reviewer 
have  failed  to  see  the  difference  between  Mr  Maitland’s 
scheme  aud  “  Concurrent  Endowment.”  His  real  object,  we 
must  confess,  still  admits  of  being  made  more  distinct. 
Does  be  mean  that  there  should  be  established  and  endowed 
in  every  pariah  a  man  whose  business  it  should  be  to  investi- 
'  gate  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion,  and  to  communicate 
the  results  to  all  who  might  choose  to  listen  to  him  ;  and  that 
the  aggregate  of  those  inquirers  should  be  called  the  Church  ? 
This  certainly  would  not  be  concurrent  endowment  of  sects ; 

I  it  would  really  be  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church. 

I  and  to  devote  its  revenues  to  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of 
'  free-thinkers  on  the  unknowable — to  substitute  for  the  Church 
a  vast  State-supported  manufactory  of  religious  dogmas. 
Does  Mr  Maitland  think  that  this  branch  of  human  industry 
wants  the  encouragement  of  the  State  ?  Mr  Maitlanda 
scheme  is  uot  without  its  attraction  for  really  liberal  minds. 
Perhaps  the  worst  that  can  be  said  about  it  is  that  it  does  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  human  infirmity.  But  he  should 
not  declare  himself  an  antagonist  to  the  Liberation  Society. 
His  scheme,  if  carried  out,  would  be  liberation  with  a 
vengeance.  Whether  the  Liberation  Society  would  accept 
Mr  Maitland’s  programme  or  uot,  we  do  not  know  ;  for  our 
own  part,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  will  be  for  many  years  to 
come  a  sufficient  field  for  the  useful  employment  of  all  the 
funds  of  the  Church  (or,  as  Mr  Freeman  says,  “of  the 
churches  ”)  in  the  promotion  of  secular  education. — Ed.  Ex.] 


VERSES  OF  DOUBTFUL  PARENTAGE. 

Sir, — Whether  your  correspondent,  J.  E.  T.,  is  right  or 
wrong  iu  ascribing  to  Dr  Wolcot  the  credit  of  the  well-known 
verses— 

For  be  who  fights  and  runs  away. 

May  live  to  fight  another  day— 

I  cannot  pretend  to  know  ;  but  this  fact  is  certain  that  the 
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idea  was  not  original,  because  in  Butler^  *  Hudibras/  part  III. 
can.  III.,  will  be  found  a  similar  sentiment : — 

For  those  that  fly  may  flght  again, 

Which  he  can  never  do  that’s  slain. 

It  is  nUo  singular  that  the  first  coujilet  occurs  in  a  work 
in  the  British  .Museum,  entitled ‘Musarum  Delicise.’ by  Sir 
.J.  Menuis,  date  1C56.  It  is  found  as  a  manuscript  insertion 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  above  work. 

It  is  apparent  tliat  the  lines  mentioned  by  J.  E.  T.  are 
merely  an  expansion  of  the  couplet  by  Butler,  who  wrote 
them  forty  or  fifty  years  before  Dr  Wolcot’s  time, 

I  am,  &c.,  D.  P.  F. 


VERBUM  DE8IPIENTIBU8  IN  LOCO. 

Sir, —  Having,  in  my  time,  sat  at  good  men’s  fand  other) 
feasts  below  bridge,  I  observe  with  sympathetic  pleasure  that 
resumption  of  the  Ministerial  fish-dinner  at  Greenwich  is 
.'imong  the  fag-end  measures  really  intended. 

Some  testimonial  to  the  reviver  of  an  august  revel  being 
obviously  imperative,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
County  Eleven  of  Dowuing-street  that  they  might  improve 
upon  a  well-known  pleasantry  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  by 
presenting  their  oracular  captain  with  a  Delfic  Muo,  thus 
closing  the  Session,  d  la  mode  Kaiser  Burbarossa,  “  with  one 
clear  act  of  piety.”  I  am,  &c.,  J.  B.  T. 

Hastings,  J  uly  2. 


measure  they  would  have  the  power  of  sending  so  large  a  majority 
of  representatives  to  support  that  measure  that  the  measure  would 
in  that  case  become  law.  It  would  require  a  very  Urge  majority 
of  the  Assembly,  no  fewer  than  fifty-six,  ordinarily  to  carry  « 
measure  against  the  Council,  because  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  constitution  of  the  two  Houses— in  the  Assembly  we 
have  partiea,  cunfl  cts  divisions  ;  we  have  always  a  majority  and 
a  niinoritv,  and  the  minority  is  almost  always  tolerably  strong; 
but  ill  tlie  Legislative  Council  there  are  none  of  these  things. 
There  are  no  divisions.  We  are  told  there  are  no  caucuses.  If 
not  there  is  no  consideration  at  all,  because  there  are  no  public 
deliberations  of  any  kind  to  speak  of.  There  are  few  discussions 
in  the  Upper  Chamber,  and  I  will  say  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Council,  except  the  representative  of  the  Government  for  the  time 
being,  are  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Council.^  The  member 
representing  the  Government  is  the  standing  minority  in  that 
House. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  VICTORIA. 

Melbourne,  May  IDtli,  1874. 

A  general  election,  the  piost  monieutoue  probably  iu  our 
brief  political  history,  has  just  taken  place  in  Victoria.  For 
Home  time  past  there  has  been  strife  more  or  less  openly  avowed 
between  our  two  Houses  of  Legislature.  The  Legislative 
Couucil,  or  Upi)er  House,  which  represents  the  wealth  of  the 
colony,  Inas  been  iu  the  habit  of  rejecting  almost  every  liberal 
and  progressive  measure  sent  up  by  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
which  represents  the  whole  people.  I  may  remark  that  the 
Legislative  Council  is  believed  oy  its  own  members  and  their 
supporters  to  represent  not  only  the  wealth  but,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  intelligence  also  of  the  community.  For  the  sake  of 
my  adopted  country  I  fervently  trust  that  these  gentlemen 
are  under  a  strong  delusion.  However,  it  was  said  of  old 
time  that  a  House  which  is  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,  and  Mr  Francis,  our  Victorian  Premier,  seems  to  believe 
that  this  holds  true  of  legislatures.  Therefore,  bis  Govern¬ 
ment  introduced  during  the  last  session  of  the  late  Parliament 
an  Electoral  Reform  Bill,  with  the  view  of  reforming  and 
barmouisiiig  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  but  it  was 
rejected  promptly  and  almost  without  discussion  by  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council.  Mr  Francis  then  promised  that,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  Government  would  suomit  to 
the  country  the  one  broad  question  of  constitutional  reform. 
They  have  faithfully  done  so.  Their  proposed  reform  is,  iu 
brief,  this : — That,  in  the  event  of  a  measure  being  rejected 
by  the  liegislative  Council  which  has  been  passed  in  two 
consecutive  sessions  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  two 
Houses  shall  then  sit  together,  and  the  measure  shall  be  deter-  , 
mined  by  the  votes  of  the  entire  majority. 

There  are  seventy-eight  members 


are  seventy-eight  members  in  the  Assembly  and 
thirty-two  iu  the  Council,  and  the  friends  of  the  latter  body 
gnash  their  teeth  at  the  bare  mention  of  this  reform,  because  *  „  „ 

they  say  it  is  simply  a  roundabout  way  of  annihilating  the  !  bishop  Manning  and  Mr  Herbert  Spencer. 


Mr  Higinbotham’s  account  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
two  Houses  is  strictly  accurate.  So  uiiauimous  is  tlie  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council,  so  little  discussion  or  debate  takes  place  there,  so 
mildly  does  the  unhappy  member  who  represents  the  Govern¬ 
ment  when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek  turn  the  other  also,  that 
the  late  leader  and  virtual  dictator  of  the  Council,  Sir  John 
O’Shanassy,  declared  with  unfeigned  disgust  that  its  nienibers 
only  met  to  hear  prayers  read  and  to  adjourn  for  a  fortnight. 
The  Assembly,  as  Mr  Higiiibotbam  and  many  of  our  other 

{loliticians  point  out,  must  have  a  majority  of  fifty-six  (a  very 
arge  majority  in  a  House  of  seveuty-eight  members)  to  carry 
a  measure  by  the  proposed  scheme  against  the  CounciL 
Therefore  the  proposed  reform  is,  iu  reality,  a  very  mild  one, 
and  I  am  sure  Mr  Francis  is  right  in  warning  the  Upper 
House  and  its  friends  that,  if  they  reject  his  scheme,  they 
must  expect  “rougher  measures  from  rougher  meu.” 

Mr  Higinbotham,  whose  weakness  as  a  politician  consists 
in  his  adherence  to  first  principles,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
bicameral  system.  He  says  : — I  confess  that  I  myself  would 
not  be  afraid  of  committing  the  destinies  of  this  country  to 
one  House  of  Legislature,  constituted  not  indeed  like  the 
present  Legislative  Assembly,  but  in  such  a  way,  as  that 
every  member  of  that  representative  body  should  represent 
all  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  every  elector  for  every 
member  of  that  representative  body  should  enjoy  absolutely 
the  full  rights  and  political  privileges  of  every  other.”  But 
Mr  Higinbotham  not  being  able  to  get  what  he  likes  is  wise 
enough  to  like  what  he  can  get ;  and,  therefore,  he  intends  to 
strongly  support  the  proposed  constitutional  reform. 

The  elections  are  now  ail  over,  and  Parliament  assembles 
to-day.  Both  sides  claim  the  victory  as  yet.  The  Argue — 
the  Melbourne  Times — which  is  opposed  to  any  constitutional 
reform,  makes  out  that  the  Ministry  will  be  in  a  minority ; 
whereas  the  Age,  the  leading  democratic  organ,  gives  the 
Ministry  a  most  decided  majority.  My  own  humble  but 
impartial  opinion  is  that  the  Ministry  will  have  a  majority, 
though  not  a  large  one. 

Our  new'  Education  Act  is  commencing  to  work  smoothly, 
though,  unfortunately,  we  have  lost  our  able  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  Mr  Wilberforce  Stephen,  who  has  just 
been  elevated  to  the  bench.  That  gentleman  introduced  the 
present  Education  Act,  which  is  based  on  those  three  prin¬ 
ciples  we  all  hear  so  much  about — free,  secular,  and  compul¬ 
sory  education.  This  measure  has,  of  course,  met  with  the 
bitterest  opposition  both  before  and  since  it  became  law.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  two  authorities  w  ho  have  been  quoted 
most  frequently  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure  are  Arch- 


Council,  owing  to  its  numerical  weakness.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  gentleiuHii  whom  Sir  Charles  Duffy  once  called  the  most 
powerful  iniuister  Victoria  had  ever  knowu,  aud  wdio  is  cer- 
taiuly  her  most  influential  politician— Mr  George  Higinbotham 
— spoke  of  the  projiosed  reform  in  addressing  his  constituents 
thus ; — 

I  think  that  there  arc  other  stronger  objections  to  the  scheme 
considered  as  a  proposed  legislative  alteration.  I  own  that  as  a 
representative,  if  I  should  be  a  representative  of  the  people  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  that  I  should  feel  placed  in  a  position  of 
embarrassment  and  pain  if  I  were  called  upon  to  sit  and  deliberate 
on  equal  terms  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  not  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  if  I  felt  that  their  votes  had  equal  autho¬ 
rity  with  mine  and  with  those  of  my  brother  representatives.  I 
should  think  that  they  ought  not  to  have  the  same  authority  as 
our  voles,  and  if  I  felt  that  the  fate  of  a  measure  depended  not 
upon  the  votes  of  those  who  are  elected  by  the  whole  people,  but 
upon  the  casual  votes  of  a  few  members  of  a  body  that  did  not 
represent  the  people,  I  should  think  that  a  measure  so  passed 
would  not  command  the  same  respect  nor  the  same  authority  from 
the  iriind  of  the  community  that  a  measure  would  if  passed  by 
two  Houses  of  Tarliamcnt,  or  by  one  House  having  the  separate 
and  sole  jurisdiction.  But  against  any  demerits— and  1  think  there 
are  not  a  few — which  may  be  alleged  against  this  proposal  of  the 
Government,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  one  small  merit.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  small  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  two 
Houses  of  Legislature  sat  together  and  voted  together,  that  if  the 
p;oplc  of  tills  country  were  really  in  earnest  and  united  upon  any 


The  present  Minister  of  Lands,  Mr  Casey,  wdio  has  proved 
himself  the  ablest  minister  we  have  bad  of  that  most  difficult 
department,  is  now  reorganising  the  Public  Lauds  Office.  But 
it  is  not  likely  we  will  have  any  change  iu  our  laud  legislation 
for  some  time.  In  fact,  until  this  question  of  constitutional 
reform  is  finally  settled,  we  can  expect  but  little  useful  legis¬ 
lation.  May  it  be  settled  quickly  !  For  there  is  much  work, 
even  of  a  legislative  kind,  to  be  done  before  the  reign  of 
liberty,  fraternity,  equality  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  a 
less  horrifying  form,  the  reign  of  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to 
men.  There  is  law  reform  urgently  needed.  No  one  except 
a  hiwyer  or  an  angel  can  contemplate  British  law  ctilinly  and 
w'ithout  a  tendency  to  blaspheme.  Then  that  most  important 
of  political  and  social  reforms,  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
Again,  the  abolition  of  our  puritanical  Sabbath,  against  which 
I  feel  iin8i)eakable  wrath.  But  why  should  I  enumerate 
our  grievances.  All  progress  is  slow,  painfully  slow  ;  still 
the  world  does  move.  But,  alas !  the  words  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  can  be  applied  to  the  Victoria  of  to-day,  though  I 
trust  not  with  the  same  force  as  to  the  England  of  his  or 
even  of  our  day 

“  Laity  were  made  for  the  clergy,  suitors  for  lawyers,  con¬ 
stituents  for  representatives.  Bear  these  maxims  in  mind, 
and  you  may  account  for  whatever  you  see  at  this  moment  on 
British  ground,  in  the  Church,  the  Law,  and  the  House  of 
Commons.”  Arthur  P.  Martin. 
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PEOFESSOE  MASSON’S  ESSAYS. 

Wordsworth^  Shelley,  Keats,  and  other  Essays.  By  David  Masson, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Macmillan  an'i  Co. 

Professor  Masson  possesses  in  large  measure  one  endow¬ 
ment  which  is  essential  to  the  good  critic — sympathy.  And 
this  sympathy-— or  what  is,  perhaps,  a  better  term,  this 
approximation  of  his  mind  to  the  attitude  of  the  mind 
upon  which  he  treats — is  one  that  has  been  created  by  a 
close  study  of  the  subjects  or  persons  themselves.  It  is 
never  that  of  a  violent  partisan,  one  who  has  closed  the 
avenues  of  his  mind  to  all  other  impressions  save  that  of 
an  irrational  enthusiasm  respecting  an  author  or  a  theory 
which  he  may  somehow  have  imbibed.  The  temper  of  Mr 
Masson’s  mind  is  admirably  adapted  to  his  work,  and  his 
judgments,  as  may  therefore  be  predicated,  are  generally 
distinguished  by  a  soberness  and  an  impartiality  which  are 
too  frequently  lacking  in  men  who  assume  to  fulfil  the 
critical  oflSce.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  but  even  when  that  is  the  case  he  is  a  pleasant 
antagonist,  and  one  never  led  away  by  the  heat  of  passion. 
His  style  is  the  antithesis  of  the  florid  and  ornate ;  there 
are  few  writers  who  have  attained  so  deservedly  high  a 
position  with  so  little  of  the  absolutely  poetic  in  their 
modes  of  thought  and  expression ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  few  writers  who  so  commend  themselves  by  their 
clearness  and  logical  understanding. 

All  the  essays  in  this  volume,  with  the  exception  of  that 
on  Keats,  have  already  been  reprinted  from  the  various 
magazines  and  reviews  in  which  they  originally  appeared. 
We  are  glad  to  see  them  in  a  second  edition.  There  is 
abundant  justification  in  the  articles  themselves  for  their 
publication  in  a  permanent  form.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
through  these  papers  without  finding  suggestive  thoughts 
which  form  the  seed  of  other  thoughts  for  the  reader ;  and 
when  this  end  is  answered,  a  work  has  not  been  issued  in 
vain.  The  first  article  is  devoted  to  Wordsworth,  whom 
the  author  has  discussed  with  much  fulness  and  critical 
ability.  We  are  glad  to  discover  that  Mr  Masson  entertains 
so  lofty  an  opinion  of  an  author  whose  position  amongst 
the  poets  is  every  year  becoming  more  secure.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  at  this  moment  there  is  a  revulsion 
from  the  method  of  the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  it  is  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  present  writer  that  the  patriarch  of 
Grussmere  is  becoming  more  of  an  acknowledged  power  in 
literature  every  day,  and,  as  the  feverishness  of  the  age 
passes  away,  he  will  ultimately  remain  one  of  the  most 
widely-operating  poetic  forces.  His  leading  characteristics 
have  been  very  accurately  distinguished  by  Mr  Masson,  who 
takes  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  Wordsworth’s 
devotion  to  Nature  was  not  a  thing  of  words,  and  the 
nomenclature  of  plants  and  flowers  only,  but  one  of  assiduous 
study  and  contemplativeness.  To  imitate  her  at  all  times 
was  the  one  end  and  aim  of  his  life  ;  and  if  to  his  mind 
had  been  added  certain  gifts  in  which  he  was  deficient,  this 
close  communion  would  have  been  interfered  with,  and  we 
should  not  now  be  able  to  style  him  pre-eminently  the  poet 
of  Nature.  We  cannot  altogether  subscribe  to  Mr  Masson’s 
dictum  respecting  Wordsworth’s  happy  accomplishment  of 
music  in  song.  His  language  too  often  is  anything  but 
poetic  ;  he  falters  in  tune,  which  is  the  second  half  of  his 
art.  Coleridge’s  view  that  in  imaginative  power  Words¬ 
worth  was  *Hhe  nearest  of  all  modern  writers  to  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  ”  is  a  position  that  would  not  be  accepted  by 
many  critics.  And  yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it ;  in 
spiritual  insight  he  was  decidedly  their  equal,  but  the 
reason  why  we  could  not  ourselves  go  altogether  with  Cole¬ 
ridge  has  been  touched  upon  by  Mr  Masson,  and  it  is  this 
— the  life  of  Wordsworth  lacked  those  elements  which 
touch  the  soul  of  the  poet  into  its  highest  ecstacy.  His 
moments  of  exaltation  or  infusion  with  passion  were  very 
rare,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  had  any  such  as  came  to  Byron 
and  Shelley.  Calmness,  serenity,  and  penetration,  all  these 
Wordsworth  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree;  the  flower 
bad  for  him  beauty  and  pathos,  and  generated  **  thoughts 
that  too  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears :  ”  and  so  with 
the  rocks,  the  trees,  and  the  ocean.  But  emotion  in  the 


grandest  sense,  that  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
active  imagination,  has  produced  the  sublimest  strains  to 
which  the  world  has  ever  listened — the  poetic  throes  of 
.^schylus,  Shakspeare,  and  Dante — was  not  indigenous 
with  Wordsworth.  In  simple  power  of  reproducing  what 
he  beheld,  and  in  deducing  truths  from  objects,  he 
stands  unparalleled.  Mr  Masson,  in  noticing  the  defects 
of  Wordsworth,  assigns  the  principal  to  be,  first,  the 
secondary  character  of  his  intellect ;  secondly,  his  lack  of 
humour ;  and  thirdly,  his  lack  of  passion.  In  these  he  is 
probably  right.  The  grasp  of  his  mind  was  not  so  strong 
and  powerful  as  that  of  many  men  who  could  be  named, 
while  his  deficiency  in  wit  and  humour  will,  we  believe, 
prevent  him  from  being  the  admired  poet  of  a  large  section 
of  humanity.  His  influence  will  be  great,  but  it  will  be 
rather  through  other  minds  that  he  will  act  upon  the  mass 
of  mankind.  With  regard  to  his  want  of  passion,  the  critic 
finely  illustrates  this  in  the  observation  that  **  the  ink  of 
Wordsworth  is  rarely  his  own  blood.”  Nothing  could  be 
added  to  this  remark,  whose  truthfulness  all  students  of 
Wordsworth  will  concede.  The  intens'e  feeling  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  poets  certainly  finds  little  lodgment  in  him. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  upon  this  paper  that  little 
space  is  left  in  which  to  discuss  the  remaining  articles. 
That  on  Shelley  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  On  arriving  at  the  end  of  it  we  feel  that 
Mr  Masson  has  not  said  by  any  means  all  that  could,  and 
ought  to  be,  advanced.  He  leaves  off  abruptly,  as  though 
one  had  written  to  the  bottom  of  a  sheet,  and  had  no  more 
paper  left.  We  are  expecting  the  critic  to  carry  us  on,  but 
he  suddenly  collapses.  The  article  on  Keats  fully  justifies 
its  being  included  in  this  re-issue :  it  is  one  of  the  best 
which  have  yet  been  written  upon  that  striking  genius.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  if  Keats  had  lived  to  the  ordinary 
age  of  man  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
our  poets.  But  speculations  of  this  kind  are  dangerous  in 
view  of  the  numbers  of  precocious  minds  on  record  which, 
instead  of  maturing  with  age,  have  dwindled  into  compara¬ 
tive  insignificance.  In  ”  Scottish  Influence  in  British 
Literature’*  Mr  Masson  is  at  home,  and  we  can  joyfully 
assent  to  his  paeans  when  we  remember  the  vast  additions 
Scotland  has  made  to  the  intellectual  strength  of  this 
ei^ire,  as  well  as  to  her  poetry,  during  the  past  century. 
**  Theories  of  Poetry  ”  is  a  tempting  paper  upon  which  to 
dwell,  but  we  must  forbear.  By-the-bye,  it  is  a  little  sin¬ 
gular  that  Mr  Masson  should  incline  to  the  Baconian  theory 
of  poetry  as  opposed  to  the  Aristotelian,  and  yet  assign  so 
exalted  a  position  to  Wordsworth,  who  is  the  most  perfect 
modern  exemplification  of  the  Aristotelian  method.  The 
paper  on  De  Quincey  is  both  entertaining  and  discriminating. 
The  whole  volume,  indeed,  has  been  a  delight  to  us,  as  we 
feel  convinced  it  will  be  to  the  reader,  in  whose  hands  we 
now  leave  it  with  the  heartiest  commendation. 

Geobge  Baenett  Smith. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘THOBNDALE.’ 

Knowing  and  Feelitw :  a  Contribution  to  Psychology.  By  Williaiu 
Smith.  With  a  Memoir.  For  Private  Circnlation. 

The  last  psychological  researches  of  the  author  of 
‘  Thorudale  ’  undoubtedly  merit  preservation,  but  at  the 
same  time  yield  so  far  in  interest  to  the  accompanying 
biographical  sketch  as  to  justify  the  almost  exclusive 
direction  of  our  attention  to  the  latter.  We  have  only  to 
regret  that  the  reserve  prescribed  by  the  private  circulation 
of  the  work  should  for  the  present  forbid  anything  like  an 
adequate  notice  of  a  memoir  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
gems  of  English  biographical  literature.  It  is  no  dis¬ 
paragement  to  Mr  Smith’s  writings  to  remark  that  they, 
with  all  their  charm,  produce  nothing  like  the  impression 
of  this  unassuming  and  transparently  truthful  narative  of 
an  uneventful  life,  almost  totally  devoid  of  the  epistolary 
illustrations  which  usually  form  the  principal  attraction  of 
works  of  its  class.  A  purely  subjective,  introspective 
thinker,  yet  with  powerful  dramatic  tendencies,  Mr  Smith 
was  continually  endeavouring  to  embody  his  meditative 
experience  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  spent  his  life  in  effect¬ 
ing  partially  what  the  instinct  and  insight  of  a  discrimina¬ 
ting  and  affectionate  observer  have  accomplished  at  a  stroke. 
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Tiie  character  thoi  revealed  is  one  of  such  siogular  beauty 
as  to  hare  well  deserved  perpetuation,  even  though  the 
possessor  had  eierted  no  influence  on  the  course  of  English 
philosophical  speculation,  or  ever  enriched  onr  literature 
with  anything  so  exquisite  as  the  opening  of  *  Thomdale. 

The  Ufe  of  William  Smith  was  undistinguished  by 
striking  incidents,  and  the  fascination  attaching  to  his 
widow’s  narrative  is  entirely  owing  to  the  delicate  skill 
with  which  she  has  portrayed  the  development  of  a 
solitary  mind,  finding  its  repose  at  last  in  an  afifection  for 
which  the  previous  course  of  its  existence  seemed  to  have 
been  but  the  preparation.  Bom  at  Ealing,  in  1808,  the 
son  of  a  retired  merchant,  ho  received  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  education  at  a  Scotch  university,  and  having 
worked  through  an  uncongenial  apprenticeship  to  the  law, 
found  himself  nominally  a  barrister,  but  in  reality  a  man  of 
letters  with  a  small  independence.  The  self-imposed  mental 
discipline  through  which  he  had  been  continually  passing, 
had  involved  one  of  its  most  frequent  results,  the  surrender 
of  his  early  dogmatic  prepossessions,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
pure  Theism,  which  it  was  henceforth  one  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  tasks  of  his  life  to  divest  more  and  more  of  everything 
of  an  anthropomorphic  character.  A  mind  thus  trained  to 
thought  naturally  finds  scope  for  its  energies  in  criticism, 
and  Smith  soon  appears  associated  with  Sterling  and 
Maurice  in  the  conduct  of  the  Athenoeum,  not  the  Literary 
OaxettSf  as  his  widow  has  been  erroneously  informed  ;  nor 
should  it  have  been  necessary  for  us  to  add  that  the  speedy 
transference  of  the  journal  to  other  hands  was  due  to 
anything  rather  than  the  inconvenience  entailed  by  its 
excessive  success.  See  the  full  history  in  Carlyle’s  *  Life 
of  Sterling.*  We  may  take  the  opportunity  of  adding  that 
the  ultimate  coincidence  of  Smith  and  Sterling’s  intellectual 
course  countenances  Carlyle’s  view  of  the  latter’s  Coleridgean 
period  as  merely  episodical.  Smith,  who  was  never  subjected 
to  the  spell  of  the  Higbgate  enchanter,  adhered  steadily  to 
the  path  to  which  Sterling  ultimately  returned.  Continuing 
to  apply  his  powers  of  thought  to  the  investigation  of 
moral  and  religious  problems,  but  also  becoming  conscious 
of  the  possession  of  the  poetical  as  well  as  the  critical 
faculty,  he  gave  his  ideas  objective  expression  in  a  novel, 

‘  Ernesto,’  and  a  tragedy,  *  Ouidone.’’  The  former  wo  have 
not  seen,  but  can  well  believe  Mrs  Smith’s  assertion  that  it 
contains  the  germ  of  ‘Thorndale.’  The  picture  of  the  re¬ 
morseful,  yet  self-respecting  conscience  of  Ouidone,  and  the 
contrast  between  his  refined  fastidiousness  and  the  vulgar, 
but  practical  energy  of  the  usurper  Manfred,  are  finely  con¬ 
ceived  :  but  the  drama  is  so  palpably  a  product  of  the  most 
elaborate  modern  culture  as  to  repel  us  with  a  continual 
sense  of  historical  inaccuracy.  It  is  nevertheless  more 
original  and  individually  characteristic  than  the  author’s 
more  ambitious  and  carefully  constructed  plays,  ’  Athelwold,’ 
and  ‘  Sir  William  Crichton.’  The  former  is  a  fine  poem, 
but  the  characters  are  too  obviously  modifications  of  a  single 
type  for  the  collision  of  passion  to  impress  us  as  genuine. 
It  was  brought  on  the  stage  by  Macready,  towards  the  close 
of  the  season  of  18441,  **and  why  it  was  not  re-produced 
the  following  year,  I  know  not  with  any  certainty.”  The 
treasurer  of  the  theatre  could  probably  have  thrown  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

During  this  period  Mr  Smith  had  formed  the  connection 
with  Blackwood  which  subsisted  until  his  death,  and 
secured  him  an  influential,  though  unacknowledged,  position 
among  the  guides  of  the  public  judgment.  His  notice  of 
Comte  (1843)  was  probably  among  the  first  that  appeared 
in  this  country,  and  in  many  other  instances  he  contributed 
to  smooth  the  path  of  unfamiliar  ideas.  He  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  made  more  extensive  contributions  to  literature, 
and  iu  some  respects  anticipated  his  subsequent  reputation, 
but  for  his  simultaneous  endeavour  to  make  his  way  at  the 
bar.  The  ultimate  abandonment  of  a  career  for  which  he 
was  little  qualified  by  nature  proved  the  prelude  to  a  period 
of  intense  meditation,  from  which  he  issued  with  no 
material  modification  of  his  convictions,  but  with  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  method  of  putting  them  forth.  His 
novel  and  his  dramas  bad  been  marred  by  the  want  of 
objective  power  and  technical  skill ;  he  now  essayed  a  less 
constrained  method  of  presentation,  with  just  enough  of  the 
dramatic  element  to  prevent  the  dialogue  which  still  served 


as  the  vehicle  of  his  thought  from  lapsing  into  mere  dis¬ 
quisition.  The  personages  of  his  new  work,  ‘  Thorndale,’ 
are  but  modifications  of  a  single  fundamental  type,  and 
represent  the  various  aspects  in  which  problems,  incapable 
of  a  definite  solution,  may  present  themselves  to  the  same 
many-sided  intellect.  This  appetite  for  truth  is  perhaps  the 
leading  charm  of  a  book  rich  in  every  excellence  of  the 
purely  literary  order,  and  especially  remarkable  in  this 
point  of  view  for  the  judicious  relief  of  discussion  by 
passages  of  brilliant  descriptive  power.  Each  interlocutor 
is  also  provided  with  something  exceptional  in  bis  character 
or  circumstances  to  invest  him  with  human  interest,  and 
prevent  bis  sinking  into  a  mere  mouthpiece.  The  last 
section  eloquently  and  perspicuously  resumes  the  final 
result  of  the  writer’s  speculations — in  religion  a  reverent 
and  trustful  Theism ;  in  ethics  a  firm  reliance  on  the  im¬ 
mutability  of  morality,  whose  dictates  are  best  ascertained 
by  the  utilitarian  test ;  as  regards  human  circumstances 
and  prospects  in  general,  a  chastened  optimism.  Similar 
conclusions  are  advocated  in  *  Gravenhurst,’  a  subsequent 
series  of  dialogues,  in  which  considerations  tending  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  perplexity  of  evil  are  displayed  with  persuasive 
skill. 

The  publication  of  ‘  Thomdale  ’  was  subsequent  to  Mr 
Smith’s  acquaintance  with  the  authoress  of  this  memoir 
(1866), •and  the  composition  of  ‘ Gravenhurst,’  to  their 
marriage  (1861).  The  accidental  origin,  the  gradual  and 
interrupted  progress,  the  final  consummation  of  their 
attachment  are  traced  by  the  survivor  with  a  mingled 
warmth  and  delicacy  beyond  our  praise,  and  of  which  no 
mere  extract,  even  were  we  at  liberty  to  make  any,  could 
afford  any  notion.  A  delightful  rambling  life  succeeded. 
Many  would  gladly  learn  the  secret  how  to  inhabit,  though 
only  as  pilgrims,  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
to  enjoy  all  the  amenities  of  nature  on  an  income  so  slender 
as  this  happy  pair’s.  The  explanation  probably  consists  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  tastes.  Of  the  closing  scenes  little 
could  be  said  were  the  book  even  published ;  nor  could  a 
higher  tribute  be  paid  to  Mrs  Smith’s  delicate  tact  than  the 
assurance  that  the  widest  publicity  would  leave  their  sweet¬ 
ness  and  sacredness  perfectly  unimpaired.  Mr  Smith  died  in 
March,  1872. 

As  an  author,  William  Smith  belonged  wholly  to  the 
subjective  class,  and  to  that  section  of  it  whose  power  of 
expressing  their  own  individuality  is  but  imperfect.  It  is 
by  the  memoir  that  we  are  first  enabled  to  combine  the 
traits  of  the  personages  of  ‘  Thomdale  ’  and  ‘  Gravenhurst  ’ 
into  a  consistent  whole,  and  to  perceive  how  absolutely 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  therein  expressed  are  derived  from 
the  mental  experience  of  the  writer.  The  interest  of  these 
works  is  consequently  much  enhanced,  and  their  prospect 
of  a  prolonged  vitality  will  be  greatly  improved  if  they  are 
accompanied  by  the  biography  upon  their  next  re-publica¬ 
tion.  So  fair  and  symmetrical  a  work  should  serve  as 
vestibule  to  a  more  imposing  edifice  than  the  psychological 
fragment  with  which  it  is  at  present  connected,  even  though 
this  is  in  no  way  to  be  disdained.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
an  acute,  if  somewhat  desultory,  discussion  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  speculation  and  practical  ethics  from  a 
common  sense  point  of  view,  and  is  perhaps  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  as  an  illustration  of  the  intimate  alliance  between  the 
poetical  faculty  and  the  ordinary  practical  understanding. 
The  thinker  of  Mr  Smith’s  poetical  temperament  retains  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  To  one 
accustomed  to  the  recognition  of  an  active  life  pervading 
the  phenomena  of  Nature,  it  is  inconceivable  that  these 
should  be  merely  modifications  of  the  human  consciousness. 
He  can  no  more  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  tumult  of 
ocean  would  be  hushed  without  the  hearkening  ear  of  man, 
than  that  his  own  existence  would  cease  upon  his  removal 
where  ”  there  is  no  more  sea.”  Mr  Smith  is  accordingly 
a  Bealist,  but  the  creed  is  evidently  innate  in  him  as  a  poet, 
though  he  defends  it  by  weapons  borrowed  from  metaphysical 
armouries.  The  enthusiast  is,  after  all,  nearest  to  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  average  mankind.  B.  G. 
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JUPITEE’S  DAUGHTEBS. 

Jupiter's  Vavffhtert,  By  Mrs  Jcnkin.  In  One  Volume.  Smith  and 
Elder, 

The  subject  of  this  little  story  is  French  love  and  mar¬ 
riage,  and  its  moral  is  simply  this,  that  young  ladies  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  husbands  without  re¬ 
striction  or  advice  from  their  parents.  The  story  trenches 
on  dangerous  ground,  and  the  moral  is  a  questionable  one. 
Mrs  Jenkin  has  studied  French  nature  very  closely ;  but 
had  she  gone  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  those  diflScul- 
ties  and  hardships  of  social  life  which  she  has  observed, 
she  would  probably  have  discovered  that  the  tight  and 
tyrannous  constraint  which  French  mothers  exercise  over 
their  daughters  before  marriage,  and  the  perilous  freedom 
in  which  these  same  daOghters  indulge  after  marriage,  are 
but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  whole  condition  of  society 
in  France,  and  especially  of  its  women.  The  bargaining  of 
French  parents  is,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  result  of  a  parental 
instinct  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  state  of  things  for  their 
children.  It  is  only  in  slave  countries  that  the  dealer 
bargains  with  the  master,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  good 
of  the  slave.  But  where  the  dealer  is  the  slave’s  own 
parent,  one  object  in  the  bargain  will  always  be  that  the 
thing  sold  shall  have  its  share  of  the  profits.  The  principle 
upon  which  a  French  parent  acts  appears  to  be  this: 
will  use  my  experience  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
a  husband  for  my  child.  When  that  is  done,  it  will  de¬ 
pend  on  herself  to  mould  her  fate  out  of  the  given  ingre¬ 
dients.”  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  a  French  girl  is 
utterly  unable  to  mould  out  of  the  ingredients  supplied  to 
her  anything  like  a  happy  or  useful  life,  and  drifts  hope¬ 
lessly  away  to  the  quicksands,  or  founders  on  a  rock  before 
her  wedding-dress  is  old-fashioned.  But  the  majority  do 
scramble  on  somehow  to  the  end,  and  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  overlooked  by  moralists  and  romance  writers. 
Here  and  there,  however,  some  poor  wretch,  gifted  above 
her  fellows  with  an  unfair  share  of  nerve- fibre,  will  make 
herself  miserable  and  spoil  her  beauty  by  struggling  against 
conditions  which  she  cannot  rectify.  The  nobler  the 
nature,  the  more  animated  the  struggle.  Society,  meantime, 
stands  by  ready  to  pounce  on  this  its  choice  prey ;  and 
whether  she  eludes  its  fatal  grip  or  no,  such  a  woman 
makes  an  excellent  subject  for  the  heroine  of  a  novel. 

Puuline  Beudu  is  an  only  child,  and  will  inherit  a  for¬ 
tune.  Her  parents  are  rentiers — that  is,  living  on  their 
dividends — and  quite  retired  from  business.  Her  home  is 
a  small  French  country  town  called  St  Gloi.  Here,  amid 
a  little  group  of  thoroughly  French  people,  the  young  girl 
grows  up  utterly  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  around  her, 
endowed  with  a  rich  pure  nature,  innocent  as  a  fiower,  and 
capable  of  loving  warmly,  and  of  suffering  acutely.  The 
old  gentleman  at  the  neighbouring  chateau  dies,  and  his 
young  successor  arrives  from  abroad,  bringing  with  him  a 
Parisian  friend  named  M.  Vilpont.  Of  course  it  is  the  heir 
with  whom  Pauline  ought  to  fall  in  love  ;  and  of  course  it 
his  friend,  the  enigmatical  Parisian,  nephew  of  a  marquis 
and  litterateur^  who  wins  her  affections.  But  Pauline’s 
mother,  a  sound- hearted  wife,  but  a  very  mercenary  woman, 
does  not  believe  in  Vilpont,  and  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him.  Nobody  in  St  Gloi  believes  in  him,  except  one 
charming  old  French  woman,  Pauline’s  godmother.  This 
lady  lives  in  bourgeois  independence  in  her  country  house, 
surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills.  She  manages  her  own  estates, 
gathers  in  her  vintage,  and  is  a  thorough  woman  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  her  we  see  the  bright  side  of  French  social  life. 
She  is  truly  a  happy  woman,  with  influence  to  do  good, 
and  a  quick  sense  of  how  it  may  be  done.  But  in  this 
case  her  friendship  is  of  no  avail.  Vilpont  is  rejected,  not 
by  the  daughter  who  loves  him,  but  by  her  mother,  and 
that  mother’s  acquiescent  consort.  In  course  of  time  the 
doomed  girl  is  bestowed  upon  a  rich  Algerian  merchant, 
and  the  scene  is  transferred  to  Paris.  Here  Pauline  and 
her  first  lover  meet  again  in  new  circumstances,  and  the 
sorrows  of  her  life  begin  to  take  a  definite  shape.  We  will  not 
spoil  a  good  story  by  telling  its  main  points.  From  the 
face  of  “  la  belle  France  ”  the  veil  is  lifted  for  a  brief 
space,  and  we  see  only  pale,  haggard  passion — worn  sor¬ 
row.  That  this  is  the  real  thing,  and  no  phantom,  may 
be  judged  from  the  peculiarly  calm  and  honest  style  of  the 


narration.  It  is  a  vivid  and  admirably  drawn  picture  of 
modern  French  life,  compressed  into  a  small  canvas.  The 
background  of  this  picture  is  all  France,  but  is  so  deftly 
introduced,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  capital  before 
and  during  the  terrible  siege  of  1870,  and  of  rural  France,  of 
which  English  people  know  about  as  much  as  they  do  of 
Siberia,  that,  while  the  details  are  rich  and  varied,  they  never 
appear  over-packed.  Nor  does  the  background  as  a  whole 
intrude  itself  irritatingly  on  our  notice.  The  human  pre¬ 
dominates  over  the  physical,  and  the  chief  interest  centres 
from  first  to  last  upon  the  two  principal  characters.  Both 
these  are  perfectly  natural ;  and  Vilpont  never,  even  in  his 
best  moments,  rises  above  the  standard  which  the  authoress 
had  originally  designed  for  him.  He  is  a  Frenchman  of  fashion 
to  the  last  chapter,  with  occasional  gleams  in  him  of  some¬ 
thing  better. 

Our  first  impression,  on  taking  up  a  story  about  foreigners 
written  by  an  Englishwoman,  is  one  of  suspicion.  “  Why 
cannot  she  write  about  her  own  people  ?  It  is  not  possible 
but  that  she  shall  fall  into  some  palpable  error  if  she  writes 
outside  her  own  immediate  experience  1  ”  is  what  we  all 
feel  inclined  to  assert.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  any 
writer  of  romance,  placing  his  plots  in  a  foreign  land  or  in 
a  bygone  time,  does  to  a  great  extent  sacrifice  his  power  of 
accuracy,  and  consequent  chance  of  producing  a  work*  of 
lasting  value.  It  is  very  tempting.  An  imaginative  writer 
becomes  enamoured  of  a  period  or  a  people.  A  Scott 
wanders  back  into  the  age  of  chivalry ;  a  Thackeray  will 
suddenly  assume  the  mannerism  and  the  very  mood  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  George  Eliot,  not  satisfied  with 
English  nature  and  English  wit,  with  which  she  charmed 
the  world,  and  which  she  understood  as  a  child  understands 
its  native  tongue,  strains  and  exercises  her  genius  among 
quaint  old  Italian  scenes.  In  all  these  cases  the  materials 
are  not  in  stock,  but  are  got  up,  dexterously  it  may  be, 
but  still  got  up  mechanically  for  the  occasion.  To  say  the 
least  of  it,  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  the  time  has 
scarcely  arrived  when  the  most  enthusiastic  critic  can  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  its  ultimate  success.  In  any 
case,  considered  as  elements  for  historical  research  in  the 
future,  these  books  will  be  useless.  Such  other  novels,  on 
the  contrary,  as  Fielding’s,  Smollett’s,  Scott’s  novels  of 
Scottish  life  and  character,  Thackeray’s  modern  novels,  and 
Qcuigo  Elloi’a  oorlier  works,  will  have  the  same  kind  of 
value  in  the  far  future  for  tne  KlatoHan  as  he  finds  now  in 
the  old  plays,  in  Pepys*  Diary,  or  in  Chaucer’s  iaUa.  For 
in  all  of  these  he  will  see  contemporary  English  life  painted 
vividly  as  the  writers  saw  it  all  about  themselves.  He  will 
obtain  from  them  a  kind  of  knowledge  most  useful  to  him 
and  to  the  world,  and  utterly  inaccessible  otherwise.  And 
this  is  one  practical  good  in  novels  which  the  novelist  will 
do  well  not  altogether  to  overlook.  Mrs  Jenkin ’e  charming 
story  errs  less  than  the  others  to  which  we  have  alluded  in 
its  choice  of  subject.  The  authoress  has  not  selected  a 
foreign  people  to  write  about  for  any  whim  bf  novelty  or 
enthusiasm,  but  evidently  because  this  is  a  subject  she 
thoroughly  understands  and  loves.  In  fact,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  she  understands  French  manners  and  men 
better  than  she  does  those  of  our  own  island.  But  within 
the  atmosphere  of  French  sentiment  and  folly  there  is  never 
wanting  a  current  of  wholesome  and  sincere  morality  which 
is  thoroughly  and  unmistakably  English.  No  French 
novelist  could  describe  the  gentle  old  cur6  sitting  among 
the  pretty  girls  whom  he  has  christened  and  confirmed,  and 
hopes  some  day  to  marry  happily,  as  Mrs  Jenkin  has  done. 
It  is  always  her  good  and  honest  folk  that  really  charm  us, 
and  we  turn  from  the  others,  as  truly  and  boldly  described, 
with  a  sense  of  weariness,  if  not  of  dislike. 

There  is  no  character  in  ‘Jupiter’s  Daughters  ’  equal, 
for  subtlety  and  interest,  to  that  of  the  exiled  Italian 
teacher  in  Mrs  Jenkin’s  former  novel  of  ‘Who  Breaks, 
Pays  ;  ’  but,  considered  as  a  whole,  this  latest  is  a  great 
advance  upon  her  earlier  productions,  and  deserves  to  be 
judged  by  a  higher  standard  than  nine-tenths  of  the  novels 
of  the  day.  The  quality  which  distinguishes  Mrs  Jenkin 
most  highly  as  a  writer  of  fiction  is  a  certain  sympathetic 
glow,  a  warm-bloodedness,  which  comes  like  a  sudden  suf¬ 
fusion  into  a  pale  cheek — rarely,  perhaps,  but  always  at  a 
supreme  moment.  E.  R.  M. 
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much  in  Macaulay’s  manner;  a  paradox  like  this  intoxicated 
his  judgment.  Subsequent  critics  have  been  less  sweeping 
in  their  condemnation  of  Boswell,  and  have  been  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  attribute  the  great  merit  of  his  biography  to  lucky 
accident.  Boswell’s  hero-worship  could  not  have  failed  to 
commend  him  to  Mr  Carlyle ;  and  more  dispassionate 
critics,  such  as  Professor  Jowett,  have  agreed  in  vindicating 
him  from  the  hasty  aspersions  of  the  impetuous  Macaulay. 

That  Macaulay  should  have  abused  Boswell  was  extremely 
natural,  apart  from  the  irresistible  temptation  of  clear-cut 
paradoxes  for  the  historian’s  mind.  The  characters  of 
Macaulay  and  Boswell  were  antipathetic.  The  inhumanly 
high-strung  and  never-relaxing  nature  of  Macaulay,  didactic 
and  dignified,  was  as  different  as  possible  from  the  pleasure- 
loving,  receptive,  self-abasing  Boswell.  This  new  memoir 
is  of  great  value  as  a  help  to  a  more  accurate  estimate  of 
Johnson’s  biographer.  It  presents  a  more  complete  and  at 
the  same  time  more  favourable  portrait  of  him  than  he  has 
drawn  of  himself  by  the  side  of  his  more  distinguished 
friend.  One  of  Boswell’s  many  vanities  was  a  dangerous 
trick  of  undervaluing  himself.  In  his  own  inner  con¬ 
sciousness  he  had  a  tolerably  good  opinion  of  James 
Boswell ;  but  he  had  a  bad  habit  of  professing  the 
contrary,  and  people,  as  they  always  do  in  such  cases, 
took  him  at  his  word.  It  afforded  him  great  amusement 
to  scoff  at  his  own  humble  personality,  and  contrary,  no 
doubt,  to  the  intention  of  this  humour,  the  world  was 
but  too  ready  to  join  in  the  laugh.  If  he  had  been 
sufficiently  discreet  and  self-respecting,  posterity,  in  reading 
his  biography,  would  never  have  known  how  much  he  had 
to  put  up  with  as  the  price  of  his  intimacy  with  the  heroic 
lexicographer.  But  Bozzy  took  an  insane  pride  in  r^oordiag 
the  worst  indignities  put  upuu  lilm  by  his  uncourteous 
companion,  thinking,  perhaps,  to  get  credit  for  strength  of 
mind  in  showing  this  indifference  to  his  own  reputation. 
It  was  part  of  the  harum-scarum  indiscretion  and  foolish 
recklessness  that  marked  most  of  his  proceedings.  He  was 
absolutely  destitute  of  the  canniness  of  his  countrymen.  Lord 
Houghton  betrays  a  singular  misappreciation  of  the  loose, 
erratic  element  in  Boswell  when  he  says  that  *^it  was  the 
object  of  his  life  to  connect  his  own  name  with  that  of 
Johnson.”  This  is  repeating  the  ill-natured  charge  of  the 
Inverness  clergyman  who  preached  at  the  hero-worshipper 
in  the  course  of  his  tour  with  his  hero,  and  remarked 
that  ”  some  connected  themselves  with  men  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  talents,  and  since  they  could  not  equal  them, 
tried  to  deck  themselves  with  their  merit  by  being  their 
companions.”  There  is  truth  in  the  allegation,  and 
Boswell  would  have  accepted  it  joyfully;  yet  to  credit 
him  with  any  such  deliberate,  well-advised  scheme, 
attributes  to  him  a  calculating  meanness  and  coldblooded¬ 
ness  which  was  really  very  far  removed  from  his  disposition. 
This  memoir  supplies  us  with  the  means  of  forming  a  juster 
and  less  objectionable  estimate  of  the  man’s  character.  There 
were  many  generous  elements  in  him.  He  was  obsequious, 
fawning,  and  weakly  inquisitive,  but  this  proceeded,  not 
from  any  mean  desire  for  personal  advantage  such  as  Lord 
Houghton’s  sentence  imputes  to  him,  but  from  an  over¬ 
flowing  geniality,  a  gushing  desire  for  affection,  a 
generous  and  romantic  admiration  for  greatness,  a  hunger 
and  thirst  for  new  impressions.  At  college  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  a  Mr  Temple,  and  kept  up  an  affec¬ 
tionate  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  this  friend  for 
thirty-seven  years.  He  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  poor 
player  in  Edinburgh  of  the  name  of  Goss,  and  afterwards 
during  his  visits  to  great  people  in  London,  he  always  con¬ 
trived  to  spend  some  time  with  his  old  friend,  and  as  late 
as  1790  was  called 


amuse  him  with  his  antics  ana  maxe  nimseii  userui  as  a 
butt,  will  not  explain  all  the  facts. 

As  regards  the  literary  merits  of  the  'Life  of  Johnson,’ 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  to  represent 
it  as  a  lucky  hit,  for  which  no  higher  qualities  were 
required  than  indiscriminating  admiration  and  a  good 
memory.  Macaulay  argues  that  Boswell  must  have  fastened 
himself  on  somebody,  and  might  as  soon  have  fastened 
himself  on  Wilkes  or  ^^itfield  as  a  Johnson.  He  implies 
that  Boswell  fastened  on  Johnson  by  the  merest  chance, 
and  recorded  his  conversation  without  understanding  its 
value.  There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  Macaulay’s 
hurry  and  superficiality  of  judgment.  Wilkes  and  Whit¬ 
field  were  as  easy  of  access  to  Boswell  as  Johnson  was,  and 
Le  was  not  attracted  by  them.  The  charm  of  Johnson  for 
a  mind  constantly  open  to  impressions  from  without,  and 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  things  that  rose  above  the  dull 
level  of  commonplace,  lay  in  his  inexhaustible  freshness 
and  incalculable  departures  from  beaten  tracks.  Johnson 
was  so  unlike  everybody  else  in  appearance,  manner,  force 
of  thought  and  force  of  language,  that  he  put  the  sensation¬ 
hunting  Boswell  under  an  irresistible  spell.  Even  his 
manner  was  a  subject  for  speculation :  one  could  not  tell 
beforehand  whether  he  was  to  be  peremptorily  overbearing 
or  deferentially  polite.  Hence  Boswell’s  ever-new  delight 
in  introducing  him  to  strangers,  meditating  beforehand  how 
his  “  bear  ”  was  likely  to  behave,  and  always  finding  some¬ 
thing  to  astonish  him.  Bozzy  reached  the  very  summit  of 
delight  when  he  had  brought  face  to  face  with  his  great 
friend  such  antagonists  as  Wilkes,  or  his  father,  old  Auchin- 
leck.  Something  of  the  same  theatrical  interest  was  the 
secret  of  many  of  his  apparently  stupid  questions  :  he  put 
them  as  timidly  as  a  child  pulls  the  trigger  of  a  gun,  and 
was  equally  delighted  when  the  shot  hit  the  mark.  It  was 
a  never-failing  source  of  pleased  surprise  to  him  to  draw 
out  Johnson  upon  all  sorts  of  topics :  that  vigorous  mind 
never  failed  to  put  commonplaces  in  a  new  light.  Neither 
Wilkes  nor  Whitfield  could  have  absorbed  his  attention  in 
this  way  :  both  were  comparatively  ordinary  men.  Bos¬ 
well’s  admiration  was  not  indiscriminating,  nor  was  his 
record  unintelligent.  He  was  fully  aware,  he  said  in  his 
preface,  ”  of  the  objections  which  "might  be  made  to  the 
minuteness  on  some  occasions  of  his  detail  of  Johnson’s 
conversation,  and  how  happily  it  was  adapted  for  the  petty 
exercise  of  ridicule,  by  men  of  superficial  understanding 
and  ludicrous  fancy  ;  but  he  remained  firm  and  confident 
in  his  opinion  that  minute  particulars  are  frequently  cha- 


upon  to  superintend  his  funeral 
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other  aneodotea  of  our  celebrated  writers  is  valued,  and  **  Ouida "  (and  their  name  is  legion)  for  some  trace  of  an 
how  earnestly  it  is  regretted  that  we  have  not  more,  I  am  apprehension  of  the  real  dignity  of  man  or  woman.  Sava 
justified  in  preserving  rather  too  many  of  Johnson’s  say-  for  the  form  in  which  it  is  enshrined,  humanity  is  but  little 

ings  than  too  few  ;  especially  as  from  the  diversity  of  dis-  superior  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Like  them,  man  is  to 

positions  it  cannot  be  known  with  certainty  beforehand,  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  farce  their 

whether  what  may  seem  trifling  to  some,  and,  perhaps,  to  death  is  to  be  his  likewise. 

the  collector  himself,  may  not  be  most  agreeable  to  many.  ‘Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes*  is  in  some  respects  an 
Boswell’s  ‘Life  of  Johnson’  was  thus  not  a  fortuitous  advance  upon  the  previous  stories  of  “  Ouida  j”  it  is  not 
concourse  of  hero-worshipping  anecdotes.  Boswell,  indeed,  so  flushed  with  sensuous  feeling,  nor  is  the  expression  so 
though  far  from  being  a  writer  of  genius,  was  a  biographer  high-flown.  But  when  we  have  diligently  read  it  through, 
of  genius.  He  possessed  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  ^0  amazement  if  this  which  has  been  put  before  us 

pains  in  that  particular  direction.  His  friend  Temple  often  jg  ^11  that  the  author  has  to  ofier  touching  the  great  reali- 
told  him  that  he  “  was  one  of  the  most  thinking  men  he  ties  of  being.  She  never  gets  beyond  the  rudimentary 
ever  knew ;  ’  and  Bozzy  admitted  this  as  regarded  his  own  j  stage  of  existence ;  her  philosophy  is  sufficient  only  for 

life,  saying  that  he  was  “  continually  conscious,  continually  children,  and  dangerous  for  them  j  and  when  the  final 

looking  back  or  looking  forward,  and  wondering  how  ho  words  of  her  story  have  been  reached,  wo  find  ourselves 

should  feel  in  situations  which  he  anticipated  in  fancy.”  I  inquiring,  “  What  next  ?  ”  To  tell  a  stoiy  well,  and  with 

Thinking  man  is  not  particularly  descriptive  as  applied  j  gome  degree  of  power,  is  not  all  that  is  demanded  of  a 
to  Boswell,  but  he  was  very  active-minded, and  his  thoughts  j  novelist;  that  were  placing  the  art  too  low.  Hven  through 
were  wholly  occupied  with^  those  personalities  that  make  the  garb  of  fiction  man  must  receive  something  more  than 
biography  ^  interesting.  Himself  was  not  exactly  his  con-  mere  amusement.  But  we  suppose  it  is  useless  insisting 
tinual  subject  of  thought:  James  Boswell,  whose  life  he  upon  this  lesson  as  regards  very  many  of  our  living 
was  anxious  to  make  tell  upon  the  world,  was  no  doubt  his  novelists.  With  a  talent  so  inconsequent  as  “  Ouida’s,”  and 
chief  hero  and  subject  of  meditation,  but  he  also  had  a  place  one  which  is  chiefly  noticeable  when  describing  the  ecstacy 
in  his  thoughts  for  other  heroes,  and  for  situations  in  which  j  of  animal  passion,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  to  do.  We 
he  was  a  central  but  not  the  sole  figure.  Anyhow  the  main  have  the  impression  that  but  for  these  gleanings  in  for- 
energy  of  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  materials  of  sue-  j  bidden  fields,  her  books  would  be  miserable  sustenance ; 
cessful  biography.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  and  therefore  we  are  forced  to  the  irresistible  conclusion 
his  ‘  Life  of  Johnson  ’  was  not  his  only  success  as  a  bio-  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  her  never  to  have  written 
grapher.  His  account  of  his  experiences  with  Paoli  in  at  all. 

Corsica,  written  when  he  was  a  young  man  of  two  or  three  The  owner  of  the  “  two  little  wooden  shoes,”  from  which 
and  twenty,  made  a  great  impression  in  literary  circles,  and  this  story  takes  its  name,  is  one  Bebee,  a  little  peasant  of 
went^  rapidly  through  three  editions.  His  account  of  his  J  Brabant,  very  poor  and  very  bewitching.  When  we  first 
tour  in  the  Hebrides  with  Johnson  was  much  more  popular,  1  gee  her  she  has  just  completed  her  sixteenth  year.  She 
and  deservedly  so,  than  the  mighty  Rambler’s  own  narra-  dwelt  in  a  little  hut,  left  to  her  by  an  old  man  who  had 
tive.  His  ‘Life  of  Johnson  ’  was  thus  Boswell’s  mature  adopted  her.  Illiterate  to  the  last  degree,  she  is  repre* 
effort  in  a  kind  of  writing  in  which  he  had  had  considerable  sented  as  never  speaking  without  giving  utterance  to  poetic 
practice.  He  had  been  much  jeered  at  for  the  triviality  of  thoughts,  and  some  of  the  sentences  put  into  her  mouth  by 
his  details.  Dr  Wolcott,  in  particular,  had  assailed  him  the  author,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  are  really  very  bean- 
with  clever  mockery.  It  was  “Peter  Pindar”  who  invented  tiful.  Beb4e  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Brussels  to  sell 
the  ferocious  saying  of  Johnson’s — which,  by  the  way,  is  her  flowers,  and  was  regularly  to  be  seen  under  an  awning 
often  quoted,  by  Mr  Carlyle  among  others,  as  a  veritable  fronting  the  Maison  du  Roi,  pursuing  her  avocations.  One 
saying— —that  “  if  he  thought  that  Boswell  meant  to  write  day  there  came  to  li©r  a  strange  customer  in  the  form  of  a 
his  life  he  would  prevent  it  by  taking  Boswell’s.”  But  painter.  “  He  walked  with  an  ooey  ffrace,  he  was  clad  in 
Bozzy,  with  immovable  self-confidence,  withstood  aU  rail-  picture-like  velvets,  he  had  a  beautiful  poetic  head,  and 
lery  and  p^isted  in  his  method ;  and  posterity  has  coun-  eyes  like  deep  brown  waters,  and  a  face  like  one  of  Jor- 
tersigned  his  judgment  of  what  a  biography  should  be.  He  daens’  or  Rembrandt’s  cavaliers.”  This  magnificent  being 
owned  that  he  “  was  desirous  that  his  life  should  tell ;  ”  was  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  artlessness  of  the  peasant 
and  his  ‘  Life  ’  has  told.  W.  Minto.  girl,  whilst  she  stood  in  awe  of  him.  The  painter  was  called 

I  Flamen,  but  it  was  not  his  real  name.  He  had  become  famous 
in  Franco  at  the  ago  of  twenty  by  painting  a  picture  that 
TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN  SHOES.  brought  Paris  to  his  feet.  He  became  still  further  famous 

Two  LittU  Wooden  Shoe*.  A  Sketch.  By  “  Oaida Author  of  by  verses,  by  plays,  by  political  follies,  and  by  social  suc- 
‘Chaados,*  'Under Two  Flags,’  &c.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  I  cesses.  One  year  he  wrote  a  witty  political  pamphlet  that 
Orotesqueness  and  vivid  colouring  (the  latter  not  always  hurt  where  it  was  perilous  to  aim,  and  he  fled  from 
very  carefully  laid  on)  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  the  country.  A  large  portion  of  the  story  is  occupied  in 
later  works  of  “  Ouida.”  In  the  outset  of  her  career,  and  detailing  the  gradual  fascination  which  crept  over  B4b4e’8 
for  some  time  afterwards,  she  devoted  herself  to  undis-  soul  from  her  frequent  interviews  with  the  painter.  “Ouida” 
guised  sensuality,  and  the  world  was  not  a  little  startled  in  makes  no  scruple  in  telling  us  that  he  indulges  the  thought 
the  nineteenth  century  to  meet  with  a  woman  whose  views  j  on  several  occasions  of  accomplishing  her  ruin  ;  but  even 
of  life  were  something  more  advanced  than  those  of  a  his  vicious  soul  is  kept  in  check  by  her  strong  purity.  At 
Pagan.  Her  language  was  not  perhaps  so  objectionable  as  length  one  morning  he  leaves  her,  but  promises  to  return, 
that  of  Mrs  Aphra  Behn,  but  her  heroes  and  heroines  were  I  Months  pass  on,  but  he  does  not  do  so.  Bebee  hears  that 
quite  as  impassioned.  The  novelty  to  some  extent  wore  I  he  is  ill,  and  travels  on  foot,  and  in  her  little  wooden  shoes, 
off,  though  the  author  cannot  yet  rid  herself  of  that  gross-  I  all  the  way  from  Brussels  to  Paris.  On  arriving  in  that  city 
ness  which  marked  her  former  productions.  We  know  her  j  she  discovers  his  abode,  and  rushing  into  his  apartments  to 
theory  of  existence  tolerably  well  by  this  time.  Wines,  attend  upon  him  in  his  sickness,  as  she  thinks,  she  is 
choice  viands,  and  animal  passions,  are  the  gods  of  her  j  appalled  at  the  sight  which  meets  her  gaze.  We  are  not 
idolatry.  The  end  of  life  is  not  to  prove  oneself  worthy  sure  that  we  ought  to  quote  “  Ouida’s  ”  description  of  this 
of  it,  but  to  enjoy  it — not  utterly  to  destroy  the  intellect,  scene,  but  a  portion  of  it  will  serve  to  show  that  the  author 
but  to  exercise  it  upon  inferior  objects,  and  overlay  all  the  has  not  yet  forgotten  how  to  paint  sensual  pictures  :  “  She 
solemnity  of  being  with  Epicureanism  and  carnality.  The  saw  the  dusky  room  as  in  a  dream.  She  saw  him  stretched 
reflection  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one,  that  books  upon  which  on  the  bed,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  laughing,  and^  plajring 
such  teaching  is  unmistakably  stamped  should  attain  wide  j  cards  upon  the  lace  coverlet.  She  saw  women  with  looM 
popularity;  though  we  have  as  a  set-off  the  confidence,  shining  hair  and  bare  limbs,  and  rubies  and  diamonds 
equally  pronounced  and  unmistakable,  that  this  popularity  glimmering  red  and  white.  She  saw  men  lying  about  upon 
can  only  be  ephemeral.  Time  will  ruthlessly  sweep  away  the  couch,  throwing  dice,  and  drinking  and  laughing  one 
into  oblivion  all  the  enticing  trivialities  of  such  writers  as  j  with  another.  Beyond  all,  she  saw  against  the  pillows  of 
this.  In  vain  do  we  look  through  the  numerous  novels  of  j  his  bed,  a  beautiful  brown  wicked-looking  thing,  like  some 
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I  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  cify  where  the  chief 
incidents  of  English  history  have  been  enacted,  and  the^ 
public  are  therefore  greatly  indebted  to  Mr  Overall  fori 
his  careful  and  interesting  account  of  the  map,  and  to^ 
Mr  Francis  for  the  conscientious  care  he  has  token  iiil 
making  his  copy.  I 

Old  maps  and  plans  are  universally  acknowledged  to* 
be  the  best  of  helps  to  the  knowledge  of  Topography," 
and  one  hour’s  study  of  this  map  will  give  the  student 
a  better  knowledge  of  Elizabethan  London  than  the  de¬ 
votion  of  days  to  the  reading  of  books.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  one  point  in  which  they  are  apt  to  mislead.  As  the 
survey  of  a  large  city  like  London  must  naturally  take 
much  time  to  complete,  it  often  happens  that  by  the  time 
the  last  part  is  finished  some  of  the  features  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  parts  have  been  altered,  and  therefore  that  build¬ 
ings  which  did  not  exist  at  the  same  time  are  found  in 
the  map.  This  is  the  case  with  the  one  before  us,  be¬ 
cause  although  it  was  evidently  drawn  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  not  published  until  that  of  her  suc¬ 
cessor.  Thus  the  king’s  arms  are  engraved  upon  it,  and 
j  the  verses  on  the  glories  of  new  Troy  end  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  James ;  yet  the  Globe  theatre,  which  was  built  in 
1599,  is  not  figured. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  an  exact  map  of 
the  London  of  one  particular  month  or  year :  we  must 
make  this  slight  allowance  for  changes.  Still  we  may 
say  that  here  we  have  Elizabethan  London :  and  passing 
over  the  curious  history  of  the  copies  or  pretended  copies 
of  Ralph  Agas’s  map,  as  of  interest  only  to  the  minute 
antiquarian,  let  us  fix  our  eye  on  this  admirable  fac¬ 
simile,  which  simulates  even  the  brown  hue  of  the  old 
original,  and  see  what  it  suggests  to  us.  The  first  thing 
likely  to  strike  the  ordinary  observer  is  the  great  size 
to  which  London  had  attained  at  this  time ;  we 
know  how  greatly  it  has  increased  of  late  years, 
and  we  know  also  that  its  relative  size  to  the 
other  large  towns  was  formerly  not  nearly  so  great 
as  it  is  now ;  few,  therefore,  will  be  prepared  to 
see  a  city,  the  main  features  of  which  are  so  much  like 
those  that  exist  at  present.  The  width  from  east  to 
west  is  not  far  short  of  what  it  is  now,  for  Westminster 
is  joined  to  the  City,  but  to  the  east  of  the  Tower  all  is 
country.  The  present  size  of  London  is  principally 
owing  to  its  immense  growth  northwards  and  south¬ 
wards,  but  a  great  part  of  this  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  present  century.  The  second  impression  of  the 
observer  will  probably  be  surprise  at  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  familiar  spots  outside  the  city 
walls.  Old  roads  have  now  become  new  streets,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  St  Giles’s  was  literally 
a  village  in  the  fields,  Piccadilly  was  “  the  waye  to 
Redinge,”  Oxford-street  “  the  waye  to  Uxbridge,^’  and 
Covent  Garden  an  open  field  or  garden  for  the  use  of 
the  Convent  at  W estminster.  Citizens  went  to  Holborn 
and  Bloomsbury  for  change  of  air,  and  houses  were  there 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  children,  invalids,  and 
convalescents ;  to  the  north  of  these  were  fields,  which 
continued  to  exist  until  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  far  north  were  sprinkled  the  outlying  villages  of 
Islington,  Hoxton,  and  Clerkenwell.  London  Bridge 
stood  alone  in  heavy  grandeur,  covered  as  it  was  with 
houses  on  both  its  sides  to  form  a  continuous  street.  On 
the  gatehouses  of-  the  bridge  the  heads  of  traitors  were 
set  up,  and  Heutznerin  1578  counted  above  thirty-three. 
The  Thames  was  of  old  the  chief  feature  of  London,  and 
the  principal  buildings  gradually  grew  up  upon  its 
banks.  From  London  Bridge  to  the  old  palace  of 
Westminster  a  continuous  row  of  palaces  and  mansions 
of  kings,  princes,  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank  arose, 
vyith  gardens  extending  to  the  water’s  edge.  Londoners 
lived  on  the  river,  which  was  their  e^reat  hiiyhwav.  so 


velvet  snake,  who  leaned  over  him  as  he  threw  down  the 
painted  cards  upon  the  lace,  and  who  had  cast  about  his 
throat  her  curved  bare  arm.  .  .  With  a  great  piercing  cry 
she  let  the  little  roses  fall,  and  turned  and  fled.  At  the 
sound  he  looked  up  and  saw  her,  and  shook  his  beautiful 
brown  harlot  ofi*  him  with  an  oath. 

This  passage  does  not  occur  in  the  ‘‘Mysteries  of 
London,”  but  in  a  work  published  by  a  firm  who  have 
done  immense  service  to  literature ;  and  the  novel  is  to  be 
had  by  English  ladies,  mothers  and  daughters,  “  at  all 
libraries.”  The  extract,  we  must  admit,  is  one  of  a  very 
rare  kind  in  the  book,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
with  whatever  relish  it  may  have  been  written  by  the 
author,  it  has  been  inadvertently  passed  by  the  publishers. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Beb^e  dies  broken¬ 
hearted,  and  the  amorous  painter  keeps  the  little  wooden 
shoes  as  a  memento  of  one  who  loved  him  once.  This  is 
all  the  author  has  to  say.  Nothing  high,  nothing  lofty,  is 
deduced.  The  innocent  and  the  beautiful  dies,  and  the 
coiirtisane  flourishes.  Cleverly  as  it  is  written,  the  novel 
is  a  fiasco  as  regards  morals,  and  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  apotheosis  of  lasciviousness  and  vice. 

Thornton  Acland. 


ELIZABETHAN  LONDON. 

Owitas  Londinum. — Ralph  Agas.  A  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  I^ndon 
and  Westminster,  tlie  Borough  of  Southwark  and  parts  adjacent, 
in  the  Keign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  published  in  fae- simile  from  the 
Original  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  with  a  Biographical  Account  of 
Ralph  Agas,  and  a  Critical  and  Historical  Examination  of  the  work, 
and  of  the  several  so-called  reproductions  of  it  by  Vertue  and 
others.  By  William  Henry  Overall  F.S.A.  The  fac-siraile  by 
Edward  J.  Francis.  Adams  and  Francis.  1874. 

We  may  conjnre  np  pictures  of  London  as  it  was  when 
the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman  successively  left 
their  marks  upon  this  ciij  of  ours,  or  we  may  fancy  that 
we  see  the  red  and  white  roses  plucked  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  by  Richard  Plantagenet  and  the  Earl  of  Somer¬ 
set,  or  the  strawberries  at  Ely  Palace  which  Richard  III. 
asked  of  the  Bishop — 

“  When  I  was  last  in  Ilolborn 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there  : 

I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them 

but  all  these  pictures  can  onl^  bo  seen  by  our  mind’s 
eye,  for  there  is  no  view  or  map  to  help  our  bodily  eye 
to  fix  the  vision.  Unfortunately  no  London  maps  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  therefore  the  fifteen  centuries  of  the  city’s 
previous  growth  are  quite  unrepresented.  It  must  be  a 
source  of  regret  to  us  that  we  have  no  picture  of  the 
London  in  which  Chaucer  walked,  when  as  a  boy  he 
dwelt  in  his  father’s  house  in  Tbames-street,  or  when, 
in  after  life,  his  duties  as  Clerk  of  the  Works  caused  him 
to  traverse  continually  the  space  between  Westminster 
and  the  Tower ;  but  fortunately  we  have  a  representation 
of  the  city  as  it  appeared  when  'Shakspeare  came 
up  from  Stratford  as  a  young  man,  and  we  can  see 
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Paris  Garden  Stairs,  on  the  Bankside.  The  Bankside 
was  of  old  a  favourite  place  for  entertainments,  but  two 
only — the  Bull-baiting  and  the  Bear-baiting — were  in 
existence  when  this  map  was  first  planned.  Edw. 
Alleyn,  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  held  the  lucra¬ 
tive  place  of  Keeper  of  his  Majesty’s  Bears,  or  Royal 
Bearward,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  cleared  500Z.  per 
annum.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  bull-baiting  were  the 
pike-ponds,  for  keeping  the  royal  pike. 

If  we  were  to  discuss  all  the  interesting  features  of  old 
London,  as  exhibited  in  this  map,  we  should  require  the 
dimensions  of  a  good-sized  volume  rather  than  those  of 
an  ordinary  article ;  however,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  chief  buildings.  The  College  of 
St  Martin-le-Grand,  in  St  Martin’s-Iane,  within  Alders- 
gate,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Post  O/Bce, 
was  surrendered  to  Edward  VI.  in  1548,  and  afterwards 
became  the  resort  of  artificers,  roguish  buyers  and 
sellers,  &c.,  who  claimed  and  enjoyed  privileges  granted 
to  the  Canons  **  serving  God  day  and  night.”  The 
Royal  Exchange  was  opened  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1567.  The  steeple  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  destroyed 
by  lightning  in  1561,  and  this  map  shows  the  building 
without  it.  Somerset  'House  was  at  this  time  a  new 
building,  having  been  built  by  Edward  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  on  the  siteof  a  mansion  called  ”  Chester  Inn.” 
By  his  attainder  the  property  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
Gray’s  Inn,  where  Bacon  studied,  Ely  House,  where 
Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  lived,  and  Burghley’s  grand 
mansion  “  near  the  Savoy,”  are  all  shown  in  this  map. 
As  we  glance  oyer  it  we  see  some  famous  buildings  that 
have  suffered  from  nothing  but  the  rust  of  age ;  some 
that  have  long  since  retired  from  the  struggle  for  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  bequeathed  their  sites  and  their  stones  to 
othei’  services ;  and  some  that  have  come  down  in  the 
w  orld,  but  still  maintain  a  disreputable  existence,  and 
live  as  much  as  possible  in  their  past  glories.  This 
picture  of  the  London  of  the  sixteenth  century  contains 
many  surprises  for  the  curious  and  many  subjects  for 
the  thoughtful. 

H.  B.  Wheatley.  I 


PRUDENCE  PALFREY. 

Prudence  Palfrey.  By  T.  B.  Aldrich.  In  One  Volume.  George 
Routledge  and  Sons. 

‘  Prudence  Palfrey  ’  is  already  on  the  tailway  stalls,  by 
the  side  of  its  predecessor,  ‘  Marjorie  Daw.’  In  giving  us 
this  new  novel,  Mr  Aldrich  has  conferred  a  benefit  on  loco¬ 
motive  humanity.  Aldrich  has  murdered  sleep.  The  un¬ 
happy  nocturnal  traveller  will,  we  can  confidently  assert, 
be  absorbed  in  ‘  Prudence  Palfrey  ’  until  either  the  story  or 
the  journey  comes  to  an  abrupt  end.  Mr  Aldrich’s  sprightly 
and  witty  narration  would  carry  his  reader  with  unflagging 
interest  through  a  far  longer  novel.  *  Prudence  Palfrey  ’  is 
a  short  story,  and  its  winding  up  is  so  rapid  that  we  can 
fancy  it  written,  as  well  as  intended  to  be  read,  on  a 
railway  journey,  and  that  the  finale  was  dashed  off  as  the 
train  whirled  screaming  into  the  terminus. 

‘  Prudence  Palfrey  ’  is  a  pretty  orphan,  heiress  of  her 
guardian,  old  Mr  Dent.  The  old  gentleman  was  attached 
to  Prue’s  mother,  and  is  now  very  much  inclined  to  keep 
Prue  for  himself  altogether.  But  Mr  Dent  has  a  penniless 
young  nephew  John,  and  John  falls  in  love  with  Prue,  and 
she  is  more  than  half  in  love  with  him.  John  doesn’t  I 
speak  to  Prudence,  but  he  tells  his  uncle  all  about  it  like 
a  frank  honest  fellow  as  he  is ;  and  when  the  uncle  is  very 
angry,  there  are  high  words  between  them,  and  John  makes 
up  his  mind  to  go  gold-digging  to  California.  Before  he 
sets  out,  the  young  people  have  one  little  accidental  meet¬ 
ing,  remembered  all  their  lives  afterwards.  John  is  too 
wise  to  ask  for  any  promises.  He  goes  to  put  money  in  his 
purse,  and  will  come  back  for  Prue,  he  tells  her,  when  he 
is  rich .  Prue  says  slyly,  But  suppose  I  have  married 
*Auld  Robin  Gray ’in  the  meantime,”  and  John  replies 
generously,  “  You  are  free  to  do  it.”  They  part ;  and  Prue 
waits,  heavy-hearted,  till  the  crown  shall  become  a  pound, 
and  her  John  come  back  to  marry  her.  It  seems  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  will  ever  occur ;  for  John  meets  with 
a  villainous  chum  who  robs  him  of  all  his  gains,  and  escapes 


with  the  plunder,  leaving  the  luckless  lover  to  begin  all 
over  again.  Prudence  waits  three  years,  uncertain  whether 
John  is  alive  or  dead.  Meantime  old  Mr  Dent  is  laying  his 
plans  at  home.  A  new  clergyman  has  been  introduced, 
chiefly  by  his  influence,  into  the  old  brick  church.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Dillingham  is  young,  rich,  highly-educated,  and 
of  a  serious  disposition.  All  the  young  ladies  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  set  their  caps  at  him.  He  is  charmed  with  the 
society  of  Mr  Dent  and  his  ward  ;  though  his  manner  to 
Prue  is  never  that  of  a  lover ;  and  Prue  is  a  little  nettled 
to  find  that  she  has  so  little  power  over  the  interesting  and 
popular  young  clergyman.  Therefore,  when  one  day  Mr 
Dillingham  suddenly  proposes  to  Prudence,  she  cannot  help 
feeling  surprised  and  pleased,  and  asks  for  a  short  respite 
to  consider  her  answer.  The  time  allotted  passes  away, 
and  still  Prue  wavers.  Mr  Dillingham  himself  turns  the 
balance.  How  could  he  be  so  foolish  as  to  select  from  all 
the  music  on  the  piano  that  one  little  Scotch  song  for  Prue 
to  sing  to  him.  It  is  “  Auld  Robin  Gray  ;”  and  Prudence 
sings  with  a  strange  passion,  breaks  down,  and  hurries 
away  to  her  own  room,  She  can  sing  no  more  to  Mr 
Dillingham.  That  last  meeting  with  John  under  the  trees 
by  the  garden  seat,  has  she  ever  forgotten  it  ?  The  old,  old 
love  has  come  back — for  ever. 

Up  to  this  time  the  story  has  run  on  smoothly  enough. 
But  now,  on  a  sudden,  John  comes  back,  a  ragged  wraith 
with  a  broken  arm,  and  discovers  that  the  portrait  of  Mr 
Dillingham  is  the  portrait  of  his  villainous  chum  who  ran 
off  with  the  money  bags  and  has  since  attempted  to  shoot 
John  through  the  head.  On  the  same  day  Mr  Dillingham 
absconds,  leaving  a  bleating  and  shepherdless  flock,  and 
several  damsels  in  despair.  And  now  discoveries  are  un¬ 
earthed  like  potatoes.  Mr  Dillingham  preached  from 
known  authors.  Mr  Dillingham  had  a  habit  of  carrying 
off  valuables  from  his  friends’  houses  ;  and,  lastly,  Mr 
Dillingham  had  proposed  to,  and  been  accepted  by,  a  young 
lady,  a  friend  of  Prue’s.  If  old  Mr  Dent  is  chagrined  at 
his  want  of  discrimination  as  regards  the  character  of  the 
enigmatical  young  clergyman,  he  cannot  feel  more  acutely 
ashamed  of  himself  than  does  the  reader  of  the  story,  who 
has  been  completely  gulled  by  Mr  Aldrich  to  the  very  last 
moment. 

The  fault  which  most  strikes  us  in  the  plot  of  Mr  Ald¬ 
rich’s  story  is  that  he  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the 
motives  of  the  clerical  scamp.  We  are  left  to  wonder  what 
feelings  on  Mr  Dillingham’s  part  could  have  prompted  him 
to  come,  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  into  the  heart  of  John’s 
family,  and  why  he  sent  an  emissary  to  track  and  murder 
John.  If  he  meant  to  marry  Prudence,  and  so  possess 
himself  of  old  Mr  Dent’s  money,  we  could  understand  it. 

I  But,  if  this  was  his  motive,  why  does  Mr  Aldrich  engage 
him  subsidiarily  to  the  other  young  lady,  who  must  even¬ 
tually,  in  any  case,  have  published  his  conduct,  and  ruined 
his  prospects  ?  If  Mr  Aldrich  intends  the  clerical  gentle¬ 
man  to  be  a  riddle  without  an  answer,  he  succeeds  indubit¬ 
ably.  The  story  would  have  been  a  pretty  and  complete 
one,  and  perhaps  more  artistic,  if  Mr  Dillingham  had  not 
been  a  villain,  but  simply  Prue’s  other  suitor — her  ”  Auld 
Robin  Gray.”  But  it  would  certainly  not  have  been  so 
exciting — not  such  a  railway  novel,  in  fact. 

There  is  one  other  character  in  the  story  which  we  must 
mention  before  we  conclude.  It  is  Parson  Wibird  Hawkins, 
the  old  mnn  who  was  shelved  to  make  room  for  Mr  Dilling¬ 
ham  ;  who  had  been  pastor  of  the  parish  for  fifty  years, 
and  of  whom  the  parish  was  tired ;  whose  dearest  wish  was 
that,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  to  take  him,  it 
might  find  him  in  the  pulpit  of  the  old  brick  church ; 
who  died  very  quietly  on  the  evening  of  his  abdication,  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  study,  with  his  Bible  on  his  knees,  a  broken¬ 
hearted  man. 

Mr  Aldrich  possesses  a  keen  sense  of  the  pathetic  as  well 
as  of  the  humorous.  There  are  scraps  of  description  in  his 
atory — such  as  the  old  parsonage  garden,  with  its  marigold- 
beds  and  its  little  green  bench  under  the  vines ;  and,  again, 
the  ruined  fort  on  the  hill-top,  with  the  varied  landscape 
unrolling  itself  like  a  coloured  map  ”  beneath — which, 
though  brief,  are  rich  and  indelible.  We  feel  sure  that 
‘  Prudence  Palfrey  ’  will  be  widely  and  deservedly  popular. 

M.  F. 
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might  have  'put  the  query,  Beyle  being  comparatively  as 
unknown  to  his  own  countrymen  as  to  foreigners.  We 
congratulate  Mr  Baton  on  having  undertaken  to  throw  light 
on  the  meanders  of  one  of  the  most  complex  geniuses  of 
the  age  with  an  amount  of  conscientious  seal  rarely  exhb. 
bited  in  studies  of  the  kind.  To  all  those  who  are  not 
that  Henri  Beyle,  novelist  nearly  equal  to  Balzac, 


THE  AMATEUR’S  EOSE-BOOK. 

Tkt  Amateur's  Bose-Booik  ;  compruing  the  Cultivation  of  the  Rote  m 
the  Open  Ground  and  under  Close,  ^e.  ^c.  By  Sbirlej  llibberd. 
Groombridge  and  Bona. 

After  the  hot  struggles  of  party  and  the  fanaticism  of 
faction,  the  book  before  us  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
affording  the  reader  complete  relief  from  the  anxieties 
of  the  season.  Those  who  can  find  time  to  look  seriously 
through  the  volume  may  hope  to  forget  for  the  moment 
the  cares  of  State  or  the  throes  of  sectarian  animosity. 
In  great  work>a>day  cities,  and  in  London  especially,  the 
general  public  is  too  much  absorbed  in  the  mighty  question 
of  daily  bread  to  pay  tribute  to  the  **  queen  of  fiowers  ” 
such  as  that  she  is  accustomed  to  receive  from  even  her 
least  enthusiastic  admirers.  These  rose- worshippers  have 
a  name,  a  degree,  quite  as  distinctive  as  Whig  or  Tory, 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  and  by  which  a  class  apart  may 
be  recognised.  To  be  a  rosarian  is,  in  some  circles,  a 
necessary  qualification,  nor  is  it  easier  to  gain  this  dis¬ 
tinction  than  to  obtain  recognition  from  any  **  high  and 
mighty  ”  learned  society.  A  glance  only  at  the  two-hundred- 
and-thirty-five  compact  pages  on  roses,  which  Mr  Shirley 
Hibberd  has  put  together,  will  suffice  to  establish  this 
fact ;  for  it  would  not  be  easy  to  master  the  details  he 
affords  us,  and  give  proof  of  our  ability  by  carrying  his 
hints  into  successful  practice. 

'  The  Amateur’s  Rose-Book  *  does  not  stand  alone.  Mr 
Hibberd  mentions  several  works  of  its  kind,  and  much 
study,  to  say  nothing  of  much  patience,  are  expected  from 
a  true  rosarian.  When,  however,  the  pinnacle  of  success 
has  been  reached,  the  applause  is  fully  as  loud  as  if  the 
triumph  had  been  achieved  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 
Thus,  we  find  that  it  suffices  to  have  won  prizes  at  several 
fiower-shows,  to  be  dubbed  by  all  serious  and  earnest 
rosarians,  “the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights.”  Further  on, 
we  read  in  Mr  Hibberd’s  preface  that  this  is  believed  to  be 
a  practical  book,  and  therefore  can  have  no  attractions  for 
the  idler  in  the  rose-garden,  who  probably  thinks  more  of 
himself  than  his  roses.  It  cannot  be  said,  we  should 
think,  that  many  enthusiasts,  even  “  true  rosarians,”  will 
agree  with  a  theory  which  compels  them  to  bestow  more 
thoughts  on  their  roses  than  on  themselves.  Few  advocates 
of  a  popular  cause  would  venture  on  such  an  assertion. 

In  addition  to  giving  a  brief  and  incidental  insight  into 
the  deep  emotion  and  rapturous  enthusiasm  experienced  by 
sincere  rosarians,  Mr  Hibberd  expatiates  at  length,  techni* 
cally  and  minutely,  on  each  species  of  rose,  on  their  propa¬ 
gation  by  buds  and  grafts,  on  their  special  characteristics, 
on  their  enemies,  and  on  their  most  formidable  of  all  foes 
— blight  I  He  sagaciously  informs  his  readers,  as  to  the 
purchase  and  packing  of  roses,  that  they  should  on  no 
account  be  sent  by  post  or  by  rail  secured  in  dry  cotton 
wool,  which  robs  them  of  their  moisture,  but  rather  in 
damp  moss,  or  fresh  grass  mowings,  or  fresh  leaves  of  any 
kind.  He  has  a  long  chapter,  learnedly  compiled,  on  the 
families  of  garden  roses,~K)n  dog  roses,  which,  it  appears, 
are  the  most  common  species,  in  England,  at  all  events. 
In  short,  it  certainly  will  not  bo  the  fault  of  Shirley  Hib¬ 
berd’s  authoritative  volume  on  the  queen  of  fiowers,  if  we 
do  not  become  a  nation  of  rosarians. 

One  fault,  however,  must  be  found  with  this  interesting 
work.  It  is  illustrated  by  some  useful  woodcuts,  and  by 
some  very  unornamental  chromos.  It  seems,  to  our 
humble  judgment,  that  the  “true  rosarian  ”  would  fail  to 
recognise  his  “  queen  ”  in  the  angular  flowers  and  stiff 
leaves  here  presented  to  him,  and  would  be  perfectly  justi¬ 
fied  in  thinking  more  of  himself  than  of  his  roses. 

Alice  Jebbold. 


aware  tnat  nenn  xseyie,  noveiisc  nearly  equal  w  i>aizao, 
psychologist  of  the  k^nest  penetration,  arUst  equal  to  any, 
doted — every  great  man  has  his  own  pet  mania — on  mys¬ 
terious  pseudonyms  and  mystification,  the  obscurity  ihat 
still  clings  to  his  name  full  forty-five  years  after  his  de¬ 
mise  might  seem  unexplainable.  De  Stendhal  was  the 
habitual  notn  de  plutne  which  veiled  the  authorship  of 
Beyle’s  later  works ;  but  before  abiding  by  a  definite  ap. 
pellation — which,  after  all,  was  not  his  own — ho  had 
written  under  various  disguises,  one  of  them  being  “  Cesar 
Bombet.”  Mr  Paton  furnbhee  a  curious  instance  of  the 
ignorance  still  prevailing  among  the  most  distinguished  as 
to  the  authorship  of  some  of  Beyle’s  productions.  In  the 
*  Descent  of  Man,’  Mr  Darwin  quotes  from  *  Bombet’s  Lives 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  MetMtasio,’  apparently  ignoring  that 
Bombet  and  Beyle  are  one  and  the  same.  Howbeit,  Beyle 
is  still  known  to  his  own  countrymen  as  De  Stendhal,  and 
goes  under  that  name,  M.  Taine,  his  great  admirer,  being 
one  of  those  who  call  him  so.  There  may  be  other  rea^ 
sons  that  explain  how  Henri  Beyle’s  contemporaries  and 
successors  failed  to  award  him  a  due  amount  of  admiration. 
He  lived  the  life  of  an  epicurean,  seldom  courted  success 
and  publicity,  and  introduced  in  his  appeals  to  public  at¬ 
tention  an  amount  of  reticence  and  proud  timidity  which 
stood  but  a  poor  chance  beside  the  obtruding  eagerness  of 
other  men  of  letters.  Henry  Beyle  was  a  contemporary  of 
Byron,  Shelley,  Walter  ^tt,  Monti,  and  Manzoni ; 
and,  English  and  Italian  scholar  as  he  was,  he  en¬ 
tertained  admiration  for  each  of  these  men  of  genius. 
The  fortunes  of  Napoleon  I.  led  Beyle,  then  a  young  com- 
missaire  in  the  Imperial  armies,  to  well-nigh  every  country 
in  Europe  ;  but  Italy,  where  he  resided  for  twelve  years,  was 
the  land  of  his  dreams,  aspirations,  and  desires.  It  was  at 
Milan  that  he  encountered  Byron  and  Shelley ;  with  both, 
Beyle,  a  sceptic  not  easily  moved  to  admiration,  was  very 
much  struck  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  letter  addressed  by 
Byron  to  Beyle  shows  that  his  regard  was  reciprocated. 
No  doubt  Byron  must  have  submitted,  like  others,  to  the 
fascination  of  Beyle's  speech  and  exquisite  judgment  of 
artistic  and  literary  matters ;  though  we  doubt  whether 
the  poet  can  have  understood  the  bias  of  his  genius.  In 
religion,  Henri  Beyle  was  a  free-thinker,  in  political  creed 
an  Imperialist;  but,  although  not  a  word  in  his  works 
contradicts  his  moral  bent,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Napoleonism  was  nought  but  his  conventional  creed. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  he  published  a  Life  of  Rossini, 
for  whose  genius  he  professed  the  highest  regard,  and  then 
wrote  an  admirable  *  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,’  which,  it  is 
curious  to  remark,  met  with  more  appreciation  here  than  in 
France;  the  Edinlurgh  Be  view  being  the  warmest  in  its  praise. 
Some,  and  Mr  Paton  among  them,  ascribe  the  first  place  in 
Stendhal's  literary  baggage  to  his  treatise  ‘On  Love.’  It  is 
a  wonderful  and  unsurpassed  work,  no  doubt ;  but  what  it 
contains,  and  more,  is  to  be  discovered  in  those  magnificent 
novels  of  his,  ‘  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,’  and  ‘  La  Chartreuse 
de  Parme.’  Before  such  masterpieces,  modern  novelists  can 
but  do  what  Balzac  did  at  the  time  of  their  publication, 
bow,  and  admire.  The  great  Balzac  himself  proclaimed 
‘  La  Chartreuse '  the  finest  romance  ever  written ;  and  the 
writer  of  *  La  Com4die  Humaine '  so  seldom  commended 
that  such  a  judgment  must  have  been  sincere.  Beyle  was 
BO  imprudent  as  not  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  mature 
life,  and,  like  all  sceptical  bachelors,  he  died  a  prey  to 
spleen — the  malady  of  those  who,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  have  observed  too  much  or  too  little.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Mr  Baton’s  excellent  biography  contains 
many  original  papers  communicated  by  the  surviving 
members  of  Beyle’s  family ;  and  the  completeness  of  the 
treatment  makes  of  the  present  volume  the  most  noticeable 
that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the  same  subject. 

Camille  BARRi^RB* 


ME  BATON’S  DE  STENDHAL. 

a  Critical  and  Biof^hical 
Study.  By  Andrew  Archibald  Paton.  Triibner  and  Co. 

“Who  was  Henri  Beyle  ?  ”  is  a  question  which  the 
author  of  the  present  work  says  he  often  heard  asked  by 
people  who  would  have  been  offended  had  they  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  the  non-literary  class.  This  is  very 
true,  indeed,  but  not  a  few  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  English, 
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Mt  Burnand’g  My  Time  and  WheU  Tve  Done  With  It  (Mac¬ 
millan),  is  not  quite  so  amusing  as  the  Havpu  Thoughts  of 
the  same  author,  but  one  may  extract  a  gooa  <i^l  of  placid 
fun  out  of  the  autobiography,  if  one  has  sufficient  leisure  to 

fet  into  the  vein.  It  takes  time  to  see  the  fun  of  some  of 
Ir  Burnand’s  jokes — time  and  reflection :  but  whatever  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  a  conscientious  perusal 
of  this  bo^  of  elaborate  jokes,  with  a  settled  resolution  to 
let  none  of  them  escape,  would  not  only  be  an  effectual  way 
of  killing  time,  but  might  even  prove  a  salutary  gymnastic  to 
the  slow-witted.  The  careful  student  of  Mr  Burnand’s 
manner  might  go  into  s(x:iety  with  tolerable  confidence, 
assured  that  his  recognition  of  the  humorous  would  rarely 
hang  fire.  Our  critics  are  too  narrow  and  acrid  who  despise 
such  a  vein  of  humour  as  Mr  Burnand’s.  Its  success  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  times.  We 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  a  frivolous  generation,  who  have 
left  the  legitimate  paths  of  wit  and  taken  to  nonsensical 
playing  with  words  and  ideas.  Word-play  has  been  a  source 
of  amusement  in  all  periods.  Has  any  literature  ever  been 
without  it?  In  our  own  literature  it  reached  its  height 
when  our  drama  was  at  its  greatest.  ‘‘  To  see  this  age  !”  cries 
the  clown  in  “  Twelfth  Night  a  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril 
glove  to  a  good  wit.”  Even  the  character  which  Mr  Burnand 
hp  assumed,  that  of  a  simpleton  who  unconsciously  reveals 
his  simplicity,  is  not  without  a  prototype  in  the  Elizabethan 
drama.  Ben  Jonson  included  it  among  his  **  Humours  it 
is  the  secret  of  the  fun  of  half-witted  Stephen  in  **  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour.”  The  only  danger  in  this  as  in  every 
other  vein  of  humour  is  that  we  have  too  much  of  it.  It  is 
above  everything  necessary  that  a  humorous  turn  should  take 
us  by  surprise  ;  after  a  certain  familiarity  with  a  funny  man, 
we  get  to  be  able  to  anticipate  too  easily  the  comically  per¬ 
verse  view  which  it  is  his  business  to  take  of  the  situation. 

A  joke  seldom  comes  unexpected  from  an  habitual  joker,  unless 
he  is  a  man  of  genius  who  can  twist  things  into  shapes  that 
nobody  else  can  foresee.  Mr  Burnand’s  powers  are  of  a 
humbler  order  than  this,  and  his  Confessions  of  a  Simpleton, 
we  are  bound  to  admit,  are  just  beginning  to  pall  ' 

The  object  of  Mr  Freeman’s  letters  on  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  frequently  is,  as  he  says,  not  to  argue  for 
or  against,  but  to  define,  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  argu¬ 
ment.  His  intention  is  to  diffuse  clear  ideas  on  the  relations 


yidual  property.  Such  a  proposition  will  startle  Liberation- 
ists  and  fill  Conservatives  with  delight.  One  rubs  one’s  eyes 
I  at  finding  that  Church  property  is  no  more  national  property 
than  Day  and  Martin’s  blacking  or  Holloway’s  piUs.  But 
Mr  Freeman  follows  this  up  with  a  declaration  that  the  State 
may  meddle  with  any  propei^,  and  do  so  justly,  when  it  has 
just  recoils  for  doing  so.  “  The  State  has  the  same  power  to 
deal  with  Church  property  which  it  has  to  deal  with  any 
other  property,  neither  more  nor  less.  Whenever  the  State 
deems  that  the  rights  either  of  individuals  or  of  corporations 
ought  to  give  way  to  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  it  has  a  right  to  decree  that  they  shall  give  way  to 
it.”  Another  point  on  which  Mr  Freeman  is  desirous  of 
clearing  up  popular  confusion  is  the  precise  ownership  of 
Church  property.  People  talk  as  if  ‘  Church  Property  ’  was 
the  property  of  one  vast  corporation  called  *  The  Church.’  In 
trutn,  it  is  simply  th^  property  of  the  several  local  churches, 
the  ecclesiastical  corjpoiations,  sole  and  aggregate,  bishops, 
chapters,  rectors,  and  vicars,  or  any  other.  The  Church  of 
England,  as  a  single  body,  has  no  property ;  the  pre^rty 
belongs  to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  tue  church  of  West¬ 
minster,  the  church  of  Little  Pedlin^n,  or  any  other.”  Mr 
Freeman  also  puts  the  word  confiscate  ”  in  a  new  light  by 
going  back  to  its  etymology.  He  maintains  that  it  is  **a 
perfectly  colourless  tvord”  (Mr  Freeman  should  have  said  is 
oy  derivation,  not  by  usageh  and  means  simply  the  taking  of 

Eroperty  by  the  State.  **  When  a  magistrate  inflicts  a  fine, 
e  does  an  act  of  confiscation.  So  when  a  man’s  land  is  taken 
from  him  by  Act  of  Parliament,  because  it  is  wanted  for  a 
railway,  his  land  is  confiscated.”  Further,  Mr  Freeman  holds 
that  **  the  State  may,  when  it  sees  good  reason  for  doing  so, 
take  or  confiscate  any  property  of  any  kind.”  As  regards 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  Mr  Freeman  wishes 
to  “  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  two  distinct  bodies.  Church  and 
State,  capable  of  bargaining  with  each  other.  It  will  be  well 
for  the  words  *  relations  of  Church  and  State,’  to  substitute 
some  such  words  as  *  legislation  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  ’  ” 
Mr  Freeman’s  discussions  of  these  and  other  points  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive,  the  paradoxical 
character  rendering  them  all  the  more  stimulating.  They  are, 
however,  too  much  in  the  direction  of  clearing  up  verbal  con¬ 
fusions  at  the  expense  of  confusing  distinct  realities.  The 
attempt  to  recommend  the  word  ”  confiscation  ”  by  going 
back  to  its  etymology  might  not  unfairly  be  called  pedantic. 
And  although  the  State’s  right  of  interference  with  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Churches  may  rest  upon  the  same  ultimate  l^is 
as  its  right  of  interference  with  private  property,  namely,  its 
duty  of  consulting  the  general  good,  what  end  is  served  by 
insisting  upon  this  in  connection  with  disendowment  ?  Will 
the  statement  of  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  power  of 
the  State  convince  anybody  that  there  is  no  diffei'ence  between 
State  interference  with  private  property  and  State  interference 
with  money  left  for  puolic  purposes  under  stated  conditions  ? 

The  poet  who  appears  under  the  epicene  name  of  Meta  Orred 
(Smith  and  Elder),  is  a  person  of  some  culture.  Miss  Orred 
(the  gender  is  probably  feminine)  inclines  chiefly  to  the  sen¬ 
suous  and  passionate  school,  as  one  might  infer  from  her 
choice  of  such  subjects  as  “Pygmalion,”  “Endym ion,"  “A 
Song  of  Death,”  “  The  Angel  of  God’s  Death,”  “  A  Masque 
of  Death,”  &c.  Her  treatment  of  these  themes  is  rather  crude 
and  undisciplined ;  the  passion  of  them  is  too  closely  allied 
.  to  shrieking  hysteria.  For  example,  she  thus  describ^  Pyg¬ 
malion’s  agony  as  he  stood  before  th^  marble  image,  with  his 
infatuated  (iesire  that  it  should  come  to  life : — 

And  then  he  stumbled,  and  his  forehead  smote 
The  rounded  form  ;  and  such  a  gasp  of  joy 
And  yet  alike  of  anguish  half,  he  drew 
That  all  bis  heart  burst  into  'whelming  flood 
Of  choking,  trembling,  most  enravished  sobs. 

And  again — 

“I  will  1  ”  he  sobbed. 

And  with  his  panting  heart  held  fast  in  thrall, 

With  his  head  thrown  back,  and  gasping  lips,  and  sighs, 

And  with  his  eyelids  curving  t’wards  his  che^. 

He  spreads  bk  arms  and  takes  a  forward  pace. 

There  is  not  much  temperance  in  this  whirlwind  of  passion. 
And  generally,  although  we  know  how  foolish  it  is  to  give 
advice  to  poets,  partly  because  they  will  not  and  partly 
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of  the  Church  to  the  State,  the  exact  nature  of  Church  pro-  fcr  the  Third  Commandment.  Simply  from  an  artistic  point 

perty,  and  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  disestablishment  of  view  we  have  to  charge  Miss  Orred  with  frequently 
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and  disendowment.  Mr  Freeman  would  not  be  himself  if  he 
did  not  exhibit  a  leaning  towards  the  most  paradoxical  possible 
way  of  stating  his  positions,  nor  would  he  be  himself  if  he 
did  not  contribute  greatly  to  the  clear  and  sharp  definition 
of  the  obscure  notions  which  he  has  set  himself  to  throw  light 
upon.  His  leading  paradox  is  that  the  State  has  no  more 


taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  Her  characters^  sometimes 
fill  up  whole  lines  with  adjuration,  as  if  to  gain  time  for  the 
recollection  of  something  else. 

In  a  handsome  volume,  profusely  illustrated,  entitled  The 
Circle  and  Straight  Line  (John  Lovell,  Montreal),  Mr  John  • 


legal  right  to  meddle  with  Church  property  than  with  indi-  Harris  grapples  bravely  with  the  problem  of  the  quadrature 
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of  the  circle.  It  is  the  glorious  privilege  of  all  free  and 
independent  tliinkerg  to  take,  if  they  choose,  an  occasional  trip 
into  fairy-land  on  their  favourite  hobby;  and  Mr  Hams 
seems  determined  to  enjoy  himself  to  the  utmost  extent.  71ie 
pyrotechnist  will  no  doubt  find,  amongst  Mr  Harris’s  elaborate 
drawings,  some  capital  devices  for  frameworks ;  and  Mr 
Harris,  on  his  return  from  dream-land,  can  scarcely  do  better 
than  spend  a  short  time  in  diligently  perusing  the  Bu^et  of 
l^arudoxes.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr  Harris 
or  the  artist  will  receive  most  benefit  from  advice  thus 
candidly  given. 

Joshua  Davidson  (Chatto  and  Windus)  has  reached  a  sixth 
edition,  and,  the  authorship  being  now  generally  known,  the 
accomplished  authoress  considers  it  unnecessary  any  longer 
to  keep  up  her  anonymity.  In  a  short  and  vigorous  preface, 
Mrs  Linton  defends  in  certain  points  her  notion  of  the  logical 
outcome  of  Christianity,  as  emlrodied  in  this  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  Christ  would  have  acted,  with  whom  he  would  have 
fraternised,  and  who  have  declined  to  receive  him,  had  he 
appeared  in  the  present  generation.  She  ends  with  a 
remarkable  declaration — **  I  would  also  say,  in  answer  to  an 
accusation  more  than  once  repeated,  of  having  written  this 
book  as  a  mere  jeu  d'esprit^  that  I  declare  I  have  never  written 
anything  with  so  mucn  earnestness,  such  a  passionate  desire 
to  say  out  the  truth  as  it  seems  to  me  ;  and  that  to  enforce 
the  supreme  necessity  of  absolute  sincerity  between  faith  and 
practice,  religion  and  social  life,  was  the  sole  object  I  had  in 
view.” 

The  author  of  Memoranda  on  Noses  is  rather  moderate  in 
his  pretensions.  In  pointing  out  how  far  the  nose  is  an  index 
of  character,  he  does  not  hold  that  everybody  can  be  taught 
to  read  the  whole  character  from  the  nose  alone  :  most  men, 
unless  endowed  with  such  keen  intuition  as  Lavater, 
**  ought  only  to  regard  the  nose  as  an  aid,  in  conjunction  with 
other  phenomena,  towards  forming  a  general  idea  of  human 
character.”  We  wonder  whether  the  learned  nasologist  him¬ 
self  has  a  **  thoughtful  nose.”  His  reasonings  are  not  always 
logical.  He  argues  that  in  Europe  the  nose  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  character,  because  it  was  long  customary 
to  cut  ofif  the  nose  as  a  punishment  and  symbol  of  a  lost 
character.  But  surely  the  fact  that  the  more  enlightened 
of  the  Europeans  have  discontinued  this  symbolic  practice, 
shows  that  they  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  ethological 
significance  of  the  nose.  We  must  also  express  our  opinion 
or  the  foolishness  of  our  ancestors  in  this  matter  ;  we  should 
have  thought  it  a  mistake  to  cut  off  that  conspicuous 
advertisement  of  character  in  the  case  of  rogues.  The 
author  is  not  so  truculent  tow’ards  the  unfortunate  snub-nose 
as  some  uasologists  are.  He  says  compassionately  that  the 
snub  is  seldom  a  rascal,  nor  has  he  the  wit  to  be  a  villain,” 
and  is  generally  of  a  cheerful  temperament.  This  is  mild 
language  compared  with  the  noble  scorn  of  another  dis¬ 
tinguished  nasologist,  who  cries — “  Let  snub-noses  marry 
snuu-noses,  and  beget  snub-noses,  till  the  race  becomes 
extinct.” 

All  books  bearing  on  Russians  Advance  Eastward  are 
welcome  at  the  present  j^unctu  re,  when  they  profess  to  speak 
with^  any  authority.  The  main  part  of  the  work  just 
published  under  this  title  by  Captain  Vincent  is  a  translation 
of  the  official  reporte  of  Lieutenant  Hugo  Stumm,  the  German 
Military  Cummissioner,  the  only  reporter  permitted  to 
accompany  the  Khivan  Expedition.  Lieutenant  Stumm  went’ 
with  the  column  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lamakin,  which 
executed  the  difficult  march  from  Kinderli  Bay  to  Aibougir 
Lake,  across  the  desert  Iving  betw'een  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  His  reports  are 
written  with  official  brevity  and  matter-of-fact-detail.  They 
have  nothing  of  the  picturestjue  and  highly -coloured  style  of 
the  Special  Correspondent.  They  deal  with  the  exact  strength 
of  the  different  columns,  the  names  of  the  chief  officers,  the 
dress  and  accoutrements  of  the  soldiers.  The  different 
stages,  the  number  of  miles  marched  per  day,  are  given  with  the 
forniality  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  There  are  no  elaborate  de- 


after  marching  for  three  days  through  a  sandy  desert  on  daily  j  There’s  small  choice  ii 

allowance  of  lew  than  a  pint  per  mp:  a  fine  opening  for  :  But  Captain  Harcourt’s  ‘Argosy 

the  H  1“  if  it  does  not  with  ar 

th!v  we~  the  .  moment  when  before  the  lovers  of  Shakespeare  t 

““to'-miod  On  the  multiplicity 
But  he  denied  his  Government  an  account  both  of  the  horror  enlarges  ”  it  may  at  least  he  of 

cation^*  himself  with  brief  indi-  easiness  of  the  quoteris  task,”  and 

cations,  Irving  the  details  to  be  imagined.  He  might  also  published  in  vain 
have  made  not  a  little  out  of  the  swarmsrof  light  horsemen 

who  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  Eussian  army,  made  swift  i  _ 

outposts  and  reconnoitring  parties,  and  were 
On  iiKe  the  wind  beyond  the  reach  of  vindictive  pursuit.  Indeed  l 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Fridat  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

la  consequeuce  of  the  withdrawals  of  gold  for  France 
and  a  slight  tightening  of  the  discount  market,  as  well  as  by 
the  rise  of  ^  per 'cent,  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate,  the 
demand  for  money  has  been  more  noticeable  and  the  rates 
have  advanced  to  2^  to  3  per  cent,  for  three  months’  bills. 

The  Bank  Return  this  week  is  a  moderately  favourable  one, 
but  there  having  set  in  a  demand  for  gold  on  French  account, 
where  specie  payments  are  about  shortly,  it  is  said,  to  be 
resumed,  tlie  Directors  raised  their  minimum  rate  from  2\  to 
3  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  now 
stands  at  46|  per  cent. 

The  Stock  Markets  this  week  have  again  been  agitated  by 
the  periodical  dividend  question  which  affects  the  Railway 
Maraet  throughout,  and  the  other  markets  consequently 
either  remain  neglected,  or  follow  in  the  same  wav  with 
heavy  fluctuations.  In  fact,  a  speculative  mania  may  oe  said 
to  have  taken  almost  entire  possession  of  the  Markets.  In  the 
Horae  Railway  Department  early  in  the  week  depression 
was  created  by  the  announcement  of  the  dividend  of  the 
North  Eastern  Company  at  the  rate  'of  7J  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  per  cent,  lower  than  at  this  time  last  year.  A 
short  time  since  we  called  attention  to  this  Stock  at  its  then 
price  166  as  a  likely  instance  of  improvement  at  or  before 
the  dividend  was  made  known.  One  day  before  news  of  the 
dividend  was  made  known  this  Stock  had  reached  170.  But 
this  week  there  has  been  a  severe  fall,  from  which,  however, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  recovery.  All  the  Stocks  have 
suffered  in  this  department,  as  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  dividends  of  the  other  great  lines  may  be  likewise 
disappointing,  but  the  action  is  purely  speculative.  The 
publication  of  the  dividend  of  the  London  and  South 
Western  Company  at  4|  per  cent,  per  annum  created  no  parti¬ 
cular  surprise,  it  being  at  the  same  rate  os  that  at  this  time 
last  year.  In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  French  and  Peruvian 
have  been  in  better  demand,  the  latter  owing  to  official  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  reports  as  to  ^ano  deposits.  All  the  stocks 
of  a  high  class  are  better,  su(m  as  Danubian,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Russian  ;  and  Spanish  have  also  recovered  On  the  other 
hand  the  Japan  Loans,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela  Bonds  are 
decidedly  flat  at  a  decline.  In  Foreign  Railway  Shares, 
Mexican  Shares  have  fallen  on  the  proposal  to  issue 
Preference  Shares,  and  Lombardo- Venetian  have  been 
depressed.  Erie  Shares,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  quiet 
with  a  former  tendency,  but  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and 
Canadian  Railway  Securities  have  all  shown  a  declining 
tendency.  Indian  Government  Guaranteed*  Railway  Stocks 
show  an  advance,  being  in  demand  for  solid  investments. 
Consols  remain  unchanged  at  last  week’s  quotations. 

In  the  Home  Railway  Market  the  heaviest  fall  is  in  North 
Eiistern,  where  it  amounts  to  2|  per  cent. ;  Great  Northern 
“  A’’  has  also  declined  2i  ;  North  Western  and  Great  Wes¬ 
tern  1|;  South  Eastern  Deferred  If  ;  Midland  1^;  North 
British  and  Great  Eastern  1 ;  Caledonian  | ;  Chatham  and 
Dover  Preferred  f  ;  ditto  Ordinary,  Sheffield  Deferred,  and 
Great  Northern  ^  ;  Brighton  f,  and  the  two  Metropolitan 
lines  ^  per  cent.  South  Eastern  Ordinary  has  exceptionally 
improved  ^  per  cent.  The  quotations  are  : — 

Caledonian,  92J  ;  Great  Eastern,  42|;  Great  Northern,  139*; 
ditto  “A,”  1541;  Great  Western,  118;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  145  J  ;  Brighton,  81 1 ;  Northwestern,  1511;  South  Western, 
1134;  Chatham  and  Dover,  21;  ditto  Preference,  62i ;  Midland, 
127i;  Metropolitan,  63;  Metropolitan  District,  24;  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincoln,  711  ;  ditto  Deferred,  424 ;  North  British, 
604;  North  Eastern,  166;  South  Eastern,  1114;  ditto  Deferred, 

lu  Foreign  Stocks  the  movements  have  been  as  follows  : — 
A  rise  of  1^  in  French  Five  per  Cents. ;  1^  in  ditto  Three 
per  Cents. ;  1  in  Brazilian  1871,  Buenos  Ayres  1870,  Danu¬ 
bian  1864  Egyptian  1862,  ditto  1864,  and  Hungarian  ;  f  in 
Italian  1861  ;  |  in  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.  ;  f  in  Egyptian 
1873  and  the  Khedive  Loan,  and  ^  in  Austrian  Silver  ^utes, 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  and  ditto  Five  per  Cents. ;  but  a 
fall  of  2  in  Japan  Seven  per  Cents  and  Paraguayan  1871  ; 
1.^  in  Uruguayan  ;  1  in  Japan  Nine  per  Cents,  and  Para¬ 
guayan  1872  ;  J  in  Turkish  Nine  per  Cents.  (H.  &  C.),  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.  1865,  and  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1873  ;  and  4  in 
ditto  Five  per  Cents,  and  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1869.  The 
closing  quotations  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  94;  ditto  Public  Works,  92 ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81 ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  674 ;  Bolivian, 
30  xd  ;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  94  ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  101;  ditto  1871,  103  ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Gents., 
1870,  92 ;  ditto  1873,  88J  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  104 
xd ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  101  xd;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  xd  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  23 ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1872,  21  ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  99  ;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents  ,  103  xd;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  86;  ditto  1864, 
97 ;  ditto  1868,  76|  xd ;  ditto  English,  1873,  70j ;  ditto  Viceroy, 


1870,  92;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  101;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  764 »  Entre  Rios,  100  xd ;  French  Defence,  1034  ; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  984 ;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  62};  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  84;  ditto,  1870,  84  ; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  734;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861, 
66^  xd;  ditto  Tobacco,  97^  xd ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  (Marem. 
Railway),  66 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  93;  Japan  Nine  per 
I  Cents.,  108  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  95  xd  ;  Mexican  Three 
j  per  Cents.,  164 ;  ditto,  1864,  74 ;  Moorish  Five  per  Cents.,  994 ; 

Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  15;  ditto  1872,  12;  Peruvian  Six 
I  per  Cents.,  1870,  66i ;  ditto  1872,  54J;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
M 862,  102;  ditto  1872,  1024;  ditto  1873,  1014;  Charkof  Azof, 
j  99 ;  ditto  Nicolai,  854 ;  ditto  Orel,  99 ;  San  Domii^o,  9 ;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  79;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  174; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  79  xd;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
43|  xd ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  61;  ditto  Six  per  Cents  , 
1869,  534;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,614;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents, 
(B  and  C),  75  xd  ;  and  Uruguay,  674- 
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Endowed  schools  act  amendment  bill. 

I  At  a  SPECIAL  MEETING  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  held 
THIS  DAY,  it  was  resolved— **  That  thanks  are  due,  and  are  here^ 

fiven,  to  Mr  Gladstone,  Ur  W.  E.  Forster.  Lord  George  Cavendish,  Mr 
'awcett,  Mr  jSichard,  and  other  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  for  their  strenuous  Constitutional  and  effectual  opposition  to  th* 
Government  scheme  for  reversing  the  policy  estnolisbed  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1S69.” — Signed, 

JAMES  HEYWOOD,  Chairman. 
Offices  of  the  Association,  37  Norfolk-strect,  Strand, 

London,  July  25,  1874. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRiETORIUM,"  with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion," “  Christian 
Martyrs/’ “  Francesca  de  Rimini,"  “  Neophyte,"  “  Andromeda."  tc.,  at  the 
DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 


PHOTOGR.\PHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

rpUE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

1-  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Pul»o- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Nnmisraatlcal,  and  other  learned 
Societies. -8 FENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone -place,  Loudon. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  inarkea  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  housenold  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


CROQUET  SEASON,  1874.— JAQUES’S  PRIZE 

U  MEDAL  CROQUET,  with  all  the  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 
icluding  the  new  "  Book  of  Croquet,"  by  the  Champion  Player,  ARTH  UR 
ilLLlE,  Esq.  Prices  from  15s.  per  set.  Descriptive  Price  List  on  appllca- 

on.  Sold  by  most  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. _ 

fHOLESALE— JAQUE8  and  SON,  102  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 
CAUTION.— As  inferior  Imitetions  are  sometimes  offered,  observe  the 
ame  of  JAQUES  and  SON  on  each  Box. 

[MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

L  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  K.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested.  £700,000. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Great  and  Mottoes  of  80,000 
mt  Kamillea  in  Enjrland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 


lONET  RINGS  bv  OULLETON,  all  ISMjarat,  Hall 


Under  Acreement  In  Perpetuity  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  ComMny. 

at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  jraaranteed  for 
to  I*t  by  the  deposit  of  A1(».000  In  Great 

Western  Railway  Stock. 

ISSUE  OF  AOOO.OOO  SHARE  CAPITAL 
or  THK 

Banbury  and  Cheltenham  direct  railway 

COMPANY. 

lucomorated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  36  and  37  ^c.,  cap  172  <mn- 
Londmi  an^  the  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties  DIstriots  W  a  shorter 
route  with  the  South  WiUro  CoaWeld.  ud  the  Wert  of 

England. 

CLOSING  OF  THE  LISTS. 

NOTICE  IB  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  SUBSCRIMION  LISTS  for 
the  abore  will  be  CLOSED  on  TUESDAY  I^XT,  the  4th  AugusL  for 
London,  and  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  the  5th  August,  at  twelve  o  clock, 
for  Country  applications. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

RICHARD  B.  LOOKER,  Secretary. 

8  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  8.W.,  29th  July,  187L _ _ 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
•eogers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamese  for 


GIBRALTAR  1 
MALTA  i 

ALEXANDRIA  ) 
ADEN 

BOMBAY  J 

OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


From  South-  From  Venice 
animton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

Every  Thursday,  ^ 

at  9  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f 
at  2  p.m.  I  morning.  \ 

Thursday,  July  (Friday  morning,  f 


From 

Brindisi. 


2, 16,  and  30,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 

Thursday,  July  2 
a  so,  at  2  p.m., 
a  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


July  10, 24,  and 
Aug.  7,  and 
every  alternate 
I  Friday. 

Friday  morning, 
July  10  and 
I  Aug.  7,  a  every 
[  fourth  Friday. 


Every  Monday, 
at  6  a.m. 

^Monday,  July  13, 
27,  a  Aug.  10, 
at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
^  Monday. 

'Monday,  July  13 
and  Aug.  10,  at 
6  a.m.,  ft  every 
L  fourth  Monday. 


Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vii  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  throimh  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBE A U  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office).  .  „  . 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  If  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7b. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  psinted,  acoorffing  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  **  Book  of 
erects  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  ooieors,  «0  IDs. ;  ‘  The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engiwvings,  Ss.  M.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cranboorue-street  (comer  of  St  Martin  s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate.  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12a.  Od.  Registered  letter,  Od.  extra. -T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  tlie  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboome-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  )Iotto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Dlesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  25  Cranboume  street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lanel. 


RAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  Os.  No  charge  fur  engraving  die. — T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Dtesiuker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Craubourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-laue). 

^UlLeTON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  r^^^ 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  i’late, 
2s.  6d. :  Set  of  Moveable  Nuiubors,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  I’late,  58. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
boume-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 


from  £2  2s.  (  £3  3s. ;  £4  48. ;  £6  Os. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Hcavv  knurkle-dnsters,  £10  iOs.  Send  size  of  finger  ny  fitting  a  piece  of 
thrcaa,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Kings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martiu’s-lane),  W.C. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  qiiality, 

2s.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  flity  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  Od.— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Kugraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin ’s-lane). 

M  onograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  ninny  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 
The  following  srereody: — Two  Sheets  the  Qneen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  ana  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870 -the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marqnises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
WHi,  whole  series  of  0,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL- 

LE 1  ON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin's-laue),  W.C. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


17IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 
by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  ou  Freehirid  and  Lem- 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton-buildmgB,  Chancery-lane. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton-buildlngs.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  enstomer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purenases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVEN8CROFT,  Manager. 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

T^HITE^  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

TV  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  ue  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  efTects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  won 
round  the  body,  while  tbe  i^olsite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Tmss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  tbe  circumference  of  the  b<Hly  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31b.  6a.,  428.,  and  528.  64. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  53s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-offloe,  Piocn- 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

TTLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 
XLl  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  ftc.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordin^  sto^ng.  Price  4s.  6d.,  7b.  6d., 
lOs.,  and  168.  each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  Manufacturer.  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 
yy  clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  Hi^  Holbora.  London.  * 


CJ-BEY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 
VA  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  ll|^t  or  dark  eolonr  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Pries 
3s.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  IOs  6d. ;  sent  by  postfor  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS'S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 

SPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskcif 
and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  H^h  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye.  3s.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  tksir 
originid  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  It  by  the  ud  of  the  haiivbmsh,  when,  in  forty- 
^ht  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  IOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps.- 248  High  Holborn,  London. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  U 
-X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES.  In  quality  unrivalled, 
periMtly pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Rea  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘‘KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-8TREKT.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  LASTING  FRAOBANCE, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 
‘‘  UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH.  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

QSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIEBS. 

^  A  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

Cn.^DELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

RTRWf  Rooms, 45  Oxford-street.  W. 

iiiRMiNGIlAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 

Established  1807. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IR0NM0N6ERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 


LL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 

;nt  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tends  a  CATALOGUE 
prid,  oontainlnf  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his 

Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni¬ 
ture 

Dining  and  Drawing¬ 
room  Furniture 
Chimney  and  Pier 

Qlassaa 

Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 


Tea  Trars 
Urns  and  Kettles 
Table  Cutle^ 

Clocks  and  Candelabra 
Baths  and  Toilet  Ware 
Iron  a  Bnws  Bedsteads 
Bedding  and  Bed  Bang¬ 
ing! 


O  pure  surer  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamat^.  on 
Chemical  Prihcjples,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiten^  of  SUver, 
which  renders  it,  at  a  basis  for  Electro-SUvering,  the  beat  a^cle  t^t 
be  produced,  whUe  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  Its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Lamps  and  Gaseliers 

Wtth  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman-street ;  4, 6,  and  fl  Penj’s- 
place ;  and  1  Newman- yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  wUl  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  flxed  rate. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  **  WOBOESTEBSHIBE.** 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce, **  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivallra  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 
Agenta->CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


12  Table  Forks . 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustarddo.  . 
6  Egg  do.  . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  wnich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  4  Edwards-strest,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


3  Sauce  Ladles. 
1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200s. : 
Comer  Dishes,  £6 15s.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  268.  to  iOs.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

f\LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsise.  2ndsise.  Srdsise. 

1  Dosen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.066.060 

Messrs  S1.A.CK  been  celebrated  fifty  years  lor  their  superior  manu¬ 

facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  mm 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  ft-om  16s. ;  pen  baths,  13a  6d. ;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  iSs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  26e.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  bandies.  40s. 

SLACK’S  ‘‘STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 
O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronsed  Fendera,  lOs.  to  30e. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  668.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  68.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46s.  to  96s. 

Iron  Tri^s,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  30s. 

Papier  M^h4  ditto,  308.  to  96s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  110 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  380  En^avings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Fumlsl^g  Irofunongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

BICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONaERS  TO  HER  ■RJEITT, 

336  STBAND,  W. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEP8INE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

Profession. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  fVom  38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28.  6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-os.  bottles  at  &s.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  M0B80N  AND  SON, 

134  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  EUTHDI  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltaer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  LithJa 

and  Potass. 

COBBS  branded  *'R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  wiioioeale  «f  b. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henriettwetreet,  Cavendlsh-sqnare. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  Mproved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  beet  remedy  for  AClDlTi  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  aw  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


“pLEANUNBeS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  bumlMied  sleel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  In 
Id.,  3d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  O.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It  13  Soho-sqnare.  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED  173S 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILU3.— In  the  complaints  peculiar  to 

females  these  Pills  are  unrivalled.  Their  use  by  the  fair  sex  has 
become  so  universal  for  the  removal  of  their  ailments,  that  few  toilets  are 
without  them.  Amongst  all  classes,  from  the  domestic  servant  to  the 
Peeress,  distinguished  favour  is  aceoi^d  to  these  renovating  Pills;  their 
invigorating  and  purifying  properties  render  them  safe  and  invaluable  in 
all  cases ;  they  may  be  tuen  by  females  of  all  ages  for  any  disorganisation 
or  irregularity  of  tne  system ;  they  speedily  remove  the  cause,  and  restore 
the  sufferer  to  robust  health.  As  a  family  msdkins  they  are  invalunMs  for 
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